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Introduction 



by Thomas R. Bell 



In November of 1967 a Conference on "Library 
Service to the Unserved" was held by the School 
of Library Science of the University of Wiscon- 
sin — Milwaukee. The objectives of this Confer- 
ence were, "to help participants explore and learn 
about the relationship between libraries and the 
community they serve with focus on the problems 
of the unserved ; to identify and understand their 
personal relationships with the community — how 
these affect their work and how they can be 
modified to result in more adequate service for 
the unserved".* For those in the library field 
who are aware of di.sparities between real and 
ideal service to a library's clientele (however 
that clientele is actually constituted), this state- 
ment of objectives reads, in conjunction with the 
papers of the conference, as a challenge to the 
profession to live up to its ideals. Have this and 
many similar challenges been met in the inter- 
vening years? Do libraries now provide adequate 
service to the unserved? 

It is now some seven years since this Con- 
ference was held and the challenge faced. Al- 
most eighty librarians, library users (and non- 
usexs due to inadequate service), library school 
faculty, and library school students were willing 
to travel from all parts of the nr^tion to attend a 

^ Sherrill Laurence L., Library Service to the Unserved. 
New York, Bowker, 1970, p. ix. 



two day seminar in wintertime Milwaukee. The 
Seminar was based on the premise that, in order 
to meet community information needs, we must 
know what kinds of information the community 
needs; this knowledge will determine what skills 
and techniques should be taught to librarians who 
will serve the community"^ In itself the interest 
shown by all of these participants is one indi- 
cation that the challenge has not been met. 

In 1967 library service was not adequate to 
meet the information needs of the library's com- 
munity in many places; today that service is still 
inadequate. One of the difficulties at that time 
was a scarcity of knowledge of how to recruit 
and train people to recognize the information 
needs of the community. All too often librarians 
sat behind their desks and answered the ques- 
tions of only those who crossed the magic thres- 
hold because these librarians were the type of 
person who preferred it that way, and nothing 
in their training changed them mto the type of 
person who wanted to or could be challenged to 
go beyond that threshold. Has this situation 
changed? Should admission to library school be 
based on school averages or on ability to find and 

2 Seminar on Progress in Urban Ldbrarianship : Conu 
munity Information Needs and the Designing of Library 
Education Programs to Meet These Needs, Seminar 
ProKram, February 21, 1974. 
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meet information needs? Shouldn't librarians be 
trained to look beyond the library's walls? How 
can this be done? 

Questions regarding adequate library service 
and library training designed to recognize and 
meet needs are questions that the reader of these 
papers can ultimately only answer for himself. 
We can only hope that we have provided in these 
pages some facts, ideas, and experiences that will 
encoutage the reader to look more closely at him- 
self as well as at the questions raised in the papers 
which follow. 

It has been my observation that many librari- 
ans tend to be bad followers. One year it's media, 
and everything must relate to media to be rele- 
vant. The next year computer.*? are in, and then 
"minorities" get their time in the sun. Blacks, 
Chicanos, and Indians followed each other in the 
limelight and then gave way to the next group. 
The spotlight moved, but the problems remained 
for these "minorities" as they did for all groups 
in the community served (or non-served) by 
librarians who were blindly following the latest 
fad. At the other extreme, many librarians are 
traditionalists in the sense that they stick to what 
they've been taught or to what's been done no 
matter what happens. In both extremes, the sala- 
manders and the turtles, we see librarians who 
refuse to recognize and deal with people and 
their needs as they really exist. In hiding behind 
fads or traditions they refuse to see people as 
people. There are many hypotheses that can be 
formulated to account for this refusal, but the 
simplest hypothesis is that they were not taught 
(either as undergraduates or in library school) 
how to recognize the needs of the community in 
which they work. In attending the Seminar on 
"Progress in Urban Librarianship : Community 
Information Needs and the Designing of Library 
Education Programs to Meet These Needs," the 
participants have shown a real inte^'est in recog- 
nizing and dealing with the needs of the people 
they serve. They have also shown an interest in 
education that equips librarians to see these needs 
and meet them as they arise. Perhaps there is 
some hope that the library profession will meet 
the challenges which it faces. 

Service to the unserved and information which 
meets the needs of the community are in shorter 
supply than meat and gas. A library school edu- 
cation which facilitates the growth of the ability 



to serve the unserved and meet community in- 
formation needs would seem to be the answer. 
Fads and fragmented programs have not provided 
this answer completely. On the other hand some 
programs have been successful. It was one of our 
hopes in arranging this Seminar that we could 
provide a forum in which all parties to the situ- 
ation could give voice to their ideas about what 
has been successful and what has not, about what 
is needed in the future and what is not needed. 
Our speakers included library educators, students, 
field supervisors, librarians, and library users. 
.7e were also fortunate enough to have partici- 
pants who not only represented all of these 
groups, but came from diverse areas of the coun- 
try, diverse types of library settings, and from 
rural as well as urban settings. Unfortunately 
these papers cannot adequately reflect the spirit 
of the Semmar that was seen in the formal and 
informal discussions among the participants. But 
even in the papers themselves one can see a spirit 
of subdued optimism that the challenge can be 
met, of knowledge gained through success or 
failure that can be applied both in current and 
future programs. 

Mr. Theodore Samore, Acting Director of the 
Inner City Library Service Institute, and I would 
like to express our gratitude to the U.S. Office 
of Education and the University of Wisconsin — 
Milwaukee for allowing us to hold this Seminar, 
to Mrs. Carolyn Shulaker who did most of the real 
work involved in arranging the Seminar and 
preparing the papers for publication, to Ms. Kar- 
en Blum for the many long hours of typing in 
preparation for this publication, and to Dr. Laur- 
ence L. Sherrill, former Director of the Inner 
City Library Service Institute, who provided the 
impetus for service to the unserved at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin — Milwaukee School of Lib- 
rary Science. 
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The Complex Environment 
of Interpersonal Communications: 
Some Lessons From Diffusion Studies 



by Douglas L. Zweizig 



I have been asked to talk today about inter- 
personal communication as it relates to informa- 
tion services and to particularly emphasize theo- 
retical aspects of that subject. Following speak- 
ers will deal more directly with their experience 
in that field. However, before talking specifically 
about interpersonal communication and its im- 
portance to information services, I would like to 
examine two opposing conceptual models which 
are used in studying the interaction of clients 
with information services, primarily libraries. 

The first model is one that is implicit in vir- 
tually every study done of library use. This model 
looks at the library user as an input into the 
library system. 



INPUT 



PROCESSING 



OUTPUT 



Figure 1 

Indeed, the model is much like those which follow 
the progress of a book through technical process- 
ing. When the user arrives at the library, he is 
characterized by age, sex, distance he came, edu- 



cation, etc. Additional measures that assume 
this model are user demands for documents, num- 
ber of reference questions answered, circulation 
counts and user satisfaction. 

Further evidence of this implicit model is 
found in studies whic^ use registration figures 
(i.e., library card registrants) to indicate the 
ef^ ctiveness of the library (Houser, 1967). 
Houser defines as adult users those with an **adult 
card" (by this definition, adults may be twelve 
years old). See Houser, 1967; Monat, 1967; Taves, 
1965; The University of the State of New York, 
1967. Other studies survey asers by sampling 
from persons physically present in the library 
(for instance, Bundy, 1968). Studies which use 
this model may be said to be studying the user in 
the life of the library. 

On the face of it, the model seems reasonable, 
and there would be little to be said against it. 
But little has emerged from this research ap- 
proach except the generalizations that library 
users tend to be middle-class, better educated, live 
closer to the library, and so on. These generali- 
zations were made by the researchers for the 
Public Library Inquiry in the late '40s. In the 
three and a half decades since, user studies have 
not made much progress. 

The limitations of this model may be suggested 
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by some questions that studies based on it cannot 
answer, such as : 

How does the use of the library interact with 
the use of other information sources? 

Where are non-users obtaining information? 

What is the effect of library use? 

A contrasting model would examine the place 
of the library in the life of the user. (User as 
used here includes potential as well as actual us- 
ers.) This model would examine the inter-rela- 
tionships between the use of various media, in- 
stitutional, and interpersonal sources in order to 
understand the function of the library in the full 
information environment of its public. The em- 
phasis would be on the user and not on any par- 
ticular source of information. (See figure 2.) 




Figure 2 

Of course, this second model is more complex and 
less structured, but unless some model like this 
is used, our research in the library field will con- 
tinue to give limited results. 

In the mass communications field, this model 
of "user-oriented research" was generally accep- 
ted in the early 1960's. Prior to the 1960's 
researchers in communications had concentra- 
ted on what the mass communications were 
doing to their audiences (in much the 
same way that library research still con- 
centrates on what libraries do to people). It 
was assumed that mass communications must be 
having some direct effect on their audiences. 
However, it became clear, after much inconclusive 
work, that the media were not all all-powerful, 



The question that communications researchers 
now pose is, "What do people do to the media?" 
Only by focusing on the "people" variables has 
the mass communications process become intelli- 
gible (Bauer, 1984; Katz & Foulkes, 1962; Klap- 
per, 1960; Schramm, 1962; White, 1964). In a 
survey of mass communications research pub- 
lished in 1960, Klapper concluded that in the usual 
case mass communication "does not serve as a 
necessary and sufficient cause of audience effects, 
but rather functions among and through a nexus 
of mediating factors and influences." (p.8). 

And this insight has been recognized in the 
library field. In 1964, Ennis suggested that lib- 
rary researchers reverse the commonly asked 
question in library use studies and examine the 
communication patterns of the general popula- 
tion and the relationship of these patterns to the 
decisions people make in their daily lives. 

How does this discussion of contrasting models 
relate to interpersonal communication? Because 
the first model is implicit throughout the library 
field, concern with interpersonal communication 
has first focused on the professional-client rela- 
tionship. This focus has resulted in study of the 
reference interview, the use of role-playing to 
teach interviewing skills, and the use of trans- 
actional analysis to examine the professional- 
client dyad. 

Although the librarian-client relationship will 
be included in this paper, it will not be empha- 
sized because: 1) much attention has already been 
paid to that relationship, 2) participants at this 
conference have extensive experience with that 
relationship and will be sharing that experience, 
and 3) exclusive focus on librarian-client commun- 
ication ignores the complex environment in which 
that interaction takes place. Exclusive focus on 
that interaction does not deal with such ques- 
tions as : Why has the client chosen the librarian 
as an information source? What other profes- 
sionals might have supplied the needed informa- 
tion? What is the image of the librarian in that 
d'ant's community? 

If we use the second model, we will become 
conscious of many other interpersonal communi- 
cation patterns which will affect our function. 
Fortunately, the field of diffusion studies has 
adopted this second model and can provide much 
support for our understanding of these interper- 
sonal communication patterns. Diffusion studies 
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examine the spread over time of innovations, 
news and knowledge through the social system by 
analyzing the nature and source of the message, 
the characteristics of the receiver, the social con- 
text of the receiver, and the relationships between 
these components. Diffusion research has paid 
particular attention to the role of interpersonal 
communication in the diffusion process. 

Study of the role of interpersonal communi- 
cation in the spread of mass media messages has 
led to the positing of the **two-step flow of com- 
munication" hypothesis. Briefly, this hypothesis 
holds that communications from the mass media 
to the general public are mediated by individuals 
(varioUfc;ly called opinion leaders, informal lead- 
ers, information leaders, influentials, etc.) who 
transmit mass media communications to others 
in their social context. Therefore, it is found that 
those who learn about new^s later tend to rely 
more on interpersonal communication as a source, 
and late deciders in an election cite interpersonal 
communication as more influential than the mass 
media. This activity of opinion leadership is 
natural and inconspicuous, not ''leadership" in 
the sense of formal office.^ 

There is strong evidence that frequent library 
users share many of the characteristics of opinion 
leaders (e.g., high use of a variety of information 
sources, more active in community involvement, 
etc.) In fact, in 1949, Berelson reviewed the in- 
direct evidence indicating a tendency for opinion 
leaders to be high library users, but his sugges- 
tion that this relationship be studied has been al- 
most totally ignored and the relationship between 
opinion leadership and high library use has not 
been verified. 

Nevertheless, the concept of opinion leader- 
ship is important for the understanding of and 
for the provision of information services. Ref- 
rence to two current surveys of research in the 
diffusion field will illustrate the relevance of 
this and other diffusion research concepts. 

In iiis most recent summary of the diffusion 
field, Comynnnicatm} of Innovations. Everett 
Rogers (1971) postulates a number of generali- 
zations from his survey of diffusion research. 
Those generalizations relating to the change agent 

Mt should be noted that the hvnoth^sin of the *'two- 
step flow of communication" is still somewhat controver- 
sial and a numbor of refinements have bee^ suggested. 
Sec Rogers (1971) for a discussion of the issues. 
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and the opinion leader are particularly relevant 
for us. 

Rogers defines the change agent as "a profes- 
sional who influences innovation-decisions in a 
direction deemed desirable by a change agency." 
"Change agents often use opinion leaders within 
a given social system as lieutenants in their cam- 
paigns of planned change." Those ot us interested 
in providing new or expanded information ser- 
vices to our clientele are functioning as change 
agents in Rogers' sense. Therefore, his genera- 
lizations should be of interest. 

A selection from his extensive list will illus- 
trate. "Change agent success is politically related 
to the extent that he works through opinion 
leaders." "Opinion leaders have greater exposure 
to mass media . . ., are more cosmopolite . . ., 
have greater change agent contact . . ., and are 
more innovative than their followers." The stud- 
ies which support or contradict these and the 
other generalizations are cited and discussed by 
Rogers. 

The second summary or research that bears on 
this topic was compiled by Havelock in 1971. This 
summary. Planning for Inncvation through Dis- 
seminatio i arid Utilization of Knowledge, is based 
on an examination of over 4,000 titles found to be 
relevant to a field called the science of know- 
ledge utilization. This study, which grows out 
of the diffusion field, makes virtually no men- 
tion of libraries, but it is of great importance 
for us as disseminators of knowledge. Again, this 
report is too co.nprehensive to allow any ade- 
quate summary here. In particular, however, this 
report includes a chapter on interpersonal link- 
age which directly discusses the characteristics 
of the change agent which will affect his prob- 
ability of succesi:., credibility, legitimacy of role, 
strategies, the function of the leader, and the 
use of feedback in promoting innovations. Fur- 
ther, this report identifies interpersonal "linking 
roles" as crucial to the knowledge utilization pro- 
cess and offers a typology of these linking roles 
which includes the conveyor (the simpiesl link- 
ing role), the const Itant, the trainer, the leader, 
the innovator, and the defender, i iis typology is 
useful in defining ones personal role as an infor- 
mation disseminator and in identifying compar- 
able roles from other fields, such as the agricul- 
tural extension agent as consultant. Finally, in 
the concluding chapter, the report contains a 
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diagnostic checklist that will aid the information 
disseminator in analyzing and responding to the 
complexity of his information environment. 

So far, I have talked in general terms about 
the complexity of interpersonal communication 
in the information dissemination process. In par- 
ticular, I have cited the concepts of change agent 
and opinion leader as important to our under- 
standing of that process. 

Before concluding, I would like to discuss how 
these concepts might apply in providing informa- 
tion services to the poor. I choose this example 
population because the more affluent are found 
to make use of a variety of information sources, 
whereas the poor are found to lack information 
for solving certain kinds of problems as they 
lack for wealth. In addition, I choose this popula- 
tion because urban librarianship usually implies 
special emphasis on services to the urban poor.^ 

An information professional working among 
the poor will need to know that studies indicate 
that education per se has little value for his clien- 
tele. *'The professor, the teacher, and the writer 
are among the persons least admired by the low 
income community." (Greenberg and Dervin, 
1970, p.l02). However, education is seen as one 
means to better jobs and more money. 

Information seeking by low-ineome respon- 
dents will involve use of fewer sources and more 
frequent use of family and friends as informa- 
tion sources. Establishment sources, such as pro- 
fessionals, are rarely used and are viewed with 
suspicion. The information professional will have 
to become a change agent indeed if that pattern 
is to be altered. 



Further caution is indicated by a study in 
which the abilities of professional social workers 
and indigenous workers to predict client attitudes 
were compared. "Only 26 percent of the profes- 
sionals got high scores compared with 52 percent 
of the indigenous workers. (Greenberg and Der- 
vin, 1970, p. 101)" 

There is hope, ii two areas. First, 

there is some indicuti*.*! that lack of use and dis- 
trust of established sources of information and 
help may be due to lack of information about the 
availability and nature of those sources. Second, 
although the general picture of low membership 
in voluntary organizations among the poor would 
suggest a lack of indigenous leadership to work 
the change agent, recent studies have indicated 
a core of potential leadership is present.' 

I began this paper by presenting two contrah 
ing models for looking at users of information 
services. The first model is one that is implicit 
in most of the user research to be found in the 
library field. The second model, with all of its 
complexity and ambiguity, is the one that is be- 
ing used successfully in the mass communications 
and diffusion fields. The results of research from 
those fields can be of great benefit to our closely 
related field of information services. 

Indeed, if information services are to change 
from their passive, institution-centered past, in- 
formation professionals will need to be able to 
analyze their information environments in all of 
their complexity. And if they do so, information 
services can become active and effective in en- 
riching that environment. 



2. The major source for the following examples is Green- 
berg and Dervin. UsC' of the Mass Media by the Urban 
Poor, 1970. 



5. Indeed, participants at the present conference indicated 
that the amount of indigenous leadership available has 
been grossly underestimated. 
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The Librarian As Street Artist 



by Daniel Flores Duran 



I would like to start by presenting some vignettes 
from my experience. 

An elderly Mexicano walked into the Service 
Center where I spent time as a student librar- 
ian. The library shared quarters with legal 
aid, social security, probation, welfare rights. 
Neighborhood Youth Corps and other social 
action agencies. Few minority adults used our 
outreach library, especially the elderly Span- 
ish speaking. I watched as hf looked at La 
Opinion on the rack. He didn't pick it up but 
seemed to study it carefully. He knew I was 
watching him. 

The sign on the receptionist's desk of the 
Service Center read '*Se Habla Espanol". The 
Mexicano walked to the desk and asked in Span- 
ish to see the Social security man. The recep- 
tionist shook her head and looked in my direc- 
tion. I walked up to the man, introduced my- 
self in Spanish and explained that the Social 
Security man was available only on Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons. He thanked me and 
started to walk toward the door. I wanted to 
give him the library pitch about our Spanish 
language collection but knew the time was not 
right. He hesitated near the newspaper rack, 
picked out the newspaper and sat down to read 
' it on our sofa. We had each taken a step 
toward knowing each other. 



The county's family planning division was 
conducting a series of workshops for mothers 
operating day care centers in their homes. We 
were asked to come and give a presentation of 
our traditional and "innovative" services and 
resources. A team of University library school 
students performing field work on the project 
agreed to attend and participate. The discus- 
sion leader was Anglo, the county community 
women were black, one library student was 
Chicano, the other Canadian. We were pre- 
pared with book packets, A-V materials, pos- 
ters and copies of our community information 
file. It was a hands-on workshop. The multi- 
media materials were appropriate for the ses- 
sion, and the mothers were excited about op- 
erating a cassette recorder, film projector, or 
slide projector for the first time. The children 
in the audience were entertained with Anansi 
the Spider tales and the climate was right. 
Each day care mother left the session with a 
small home library and a vision of what the 
library should do for them. The next two 
months were spent making followup visits to 
the home of each workshop participant where 
similar presentations were made to local moth- 
ers with children. No publicity was needed, 
word of mouth sold the service. Communica- 
tion was honest and to the point. 
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I was asked to come here "to furnish those in- 
sights and principles which would be of practical 
value to the participants in facilitating communi- 
cation between individuals from differing cul- 
tures." My presence here poses a problem in in- 
tercultural communication. Minority profession- 
als are scarce in any discipline, and are frequent- 
ly asked to comment on intercultural or disadvan- 
taged problems from the 'minority' point of view. 
Walter J. Fraser in speaking of the similar 
plight of the black librarian has noted that . . 
whites seem to expect that each black is a compe- 
tent expert on all aspects of the problem''. He 
goes on to warn that . . there is no black priest- 
hood whose absolution will protect the institution 
and its program from criticism from other 
blacks." So I warn you that I am not an expert on 
the multiple needs and problems of the Spanish 
speaking. I am a librarian and a Chicano and 
will speak as such. 

Don Roberts has stated that: "Almost all the 
writing in library publications about su-v. ailed 
'disadvantaged' has been of the pep talk variety, 
urging librarians onward and upward in evan- 
gelical style, often detailed with operational plans 
for this or that program." In addition to having 
deprived myself of expert status regarding the 
"minority" problem, I have not come prepared 
with a scholarly paper or pep talk to divulge the 
hidden secrets of interpersonal and intercultural 
relationships. With these admonitions in mind 
let us continue. 

Society is people in communication with each 
other; communication is also an act of courage, 
our initial groping to another individual for shar- 
ing. Webster's Third New International Diction- 
ary of the En.Tlish Language (1966) defines in- 
terpersonal communication as "relating to or in- 
volving personal and social relations out of which 
develop systems of shared expectations, patterns 
of emotional relatedness, and modes of social ad- 
justment." 

To me, interpersonal communication is a pro- 
cess of us trying to affect human behavior. In 
intei cultural communication we must deal with 
values, beliefs and life-styles alien or unknown 
to ourselves. Both interpersonal and intercultural 
communication involve a situation, others, and 
one's self. Now what does this mean for the 
librarian? Helen Huguenor Lyman has succinctly 
stated the importance of interpersonal communi- 
cation in the following manner : 



"The single most significant factor in serving 
the disadvantaged person and groups may be 
the respect and understanding between the 
library user or potential user, the individual or 
the community, and the library personnel. It 
is imperative to know and appreciate the life 
styles, cultural beliefs and values, motivations, 
desires, interests and aspirations of various 
groups." 

I will not belabor the weak and late response 
of libraries to the information and material needs 
of the urban disadvantaged. The more fundamen- 
tal quesi.v.n was raised at a prior Milwaukee con- 
ference on Library Service to the Unserved by 
Edwin Castagna who felt the major concern to 
be ". . . how far are we willing to depart from 
our accustomed ways, services, and organization- 
al structures to meet the people we need to reach 
on their own level." Don Roberts has put the 
problem in terms of manpower needs when he 
wrote that : "The question arises about the avail- 
ability of people who are willing to hit the street 
and hustle." I have labeled this paper The Lib- 
rariaii as Street Artist and hope to suggest strate- 
gies for making the library and its information 
potential understood and utilized by all our spec- 
ial publics. 

There are a few consumate library street ar- 
tists, able to rap with the minority young in all 
the street languages, able to swing a mean A-V 
machine as well as a book, and talk Filipino, 
Chinese, Pocho and Castillian Spanish. You 
choose an area, a special public, a problem - but 
not a cause. No single strategy works with all 
individuals and groups from different cultures. 
We must work with each individual and group 
where they are at. Each library program and 
information network is most important in its own 
setting. The settings may vary, but each program 
seeks to meet change and to provide information 
of quality. 

There are few universals in interpersonal and 
inter-cultural communication. But one concept 
to accept is the fundamental idea that one com- 
municates within the experience of his audience 
and should give full respect to the other's values. 
One of the most dynamic community organizers 
in our history was Saul Alinsky, author of Rules 
for Radicals, who used as a basic operational prin- 
ciple in working with people the idea that wher- 
ever possible keep inside the experiences of the 
people Another proponent of this idea is Patrick 
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Penland, author of a series of Discourse Units in 
Human Communication for Librarians, who wrote 
"People snould be accepted where they are, not 
where the librarian thinks they ought to be. Tra- 
ditional training in the infrastructure of com- 
munication has not made librarians particularly 
perceptive of this problem." An illustration of 
this general principle is the following: 

A particular outreach project involved work- 
ing with the community to develop a videotape 
library of basic survival information - such as 
food stamp programs, unemployment benefits, 
birth control, legal aid, welfare rights, etc. A 
series of presentations was planned in con- 
junction with the community centers. Atten- 
dance was good and the information value of 
the shows seemed high. One of the programs 
way planned in a largely Spanish speaking and 
Catholic neighborhood. At show time, some of 
the library crew felt we should slip in the birth 
control tape made at Planned Parenthood to 
, ake up the audience and give them some vital 
information. Emotions flared and the library 
crew debated the question. Meanwhile, the 
audience composed of young adults seemed ab- 
sorbed in the ongoing presentation. I called 
over two Catholic priests in the audience and 
three community people to join in. They 
couldn't agree either. The decision was to offer 
the tape at the end to those who wished to see 
it. Only a handful remained for the birth con- 
trol tape and the majority of the audience left 
informed and content. We decided it had been 
a wise decision to have remained within the 
experience of the audience. 

To what degree do most traditional Library 
Schools prepare librarians for dealing with the 
incredible and often depressing realities of the 
inner city ghetto or barrio? There is little " . . . 
imaginative inservice training with the use of 
media, group dynamics, communication theory, in- 
formation handling, etc." Patrick Penland, whose 
work was previously cited, has developed a "bold 
new approach" for developing a communications 
science for librarians. No nonsense about teach- 
ing ethnic handshakes, jive talk, etc., etc. Pen- 
land's "bold new approach" focuses attention on 
community development, media, communication 
theory, leadership qualities, and the strategy and 
tactics of leadership. The approach seems imagi- 
native and practical. In terms of our need to 
have knowledge of community development 
and group dynamics, Desmon M. Connor has 



authored a useful series of handbooks for indi- 
viduals to use in community action programs. 
The first two, Understariding Your Community 
and Diagnosing Commmiity Problems suggest how 
to acquire an understanding of a community and 
how to diagnose its problems. Strategies for De- 
velopment reviews the various strategies for a 
co-ordinated plan of action. In addition, let's not 
forget ALA's classic Studying Your Community 
issued over 10 years ago. 

I do not intend to present a literature review, 
but few library students will have the benefit of 
a field experience or a practicum with different 
community groups. Studying a book alone will 
not open the doors of any community, but it may 
suggest avenues of approach and stimulate self- 
probing. 

What characterizes the librarian as street ar- 
tist, besides spending time on the streets? It is 
interesting to note that Saul Alinsky and Paul 
Wasserman have identified similar characteris- 
tics of the community organizer and library 
"change agent". Briefly, these characteristics 
are curiosity, imagination, humor, flexibility, em- 
pathy, self-assurance, and readiness to behave 
aggressively and resolve conflicts. Sounds like 
a gung-ho boy scout. Another which I will add 
is knowing not to fake it, co be natural, to be 
yourself. 

If you don't know or are not comfortable giv- 
ing the various "brother" handshakes to Pan- 
thers, Brown Berets, or heavy radicals, don't do 
it. You must establish your own identity first in 
the community and wait for an opportunity to pre- 
sent your credentials. Here's an illustration. 

The Chicane organization at the local com- 
munity college was sponsoring the Brown Be- 
rets, a Chicane youth group ranging in age 
from thirteen to twenty-five. The Berets had 
two projects planned to gain legitimacy and 
status in the community. The first was a Cinco 
de Mayo festival at a large park, and the second 
was a Mexican film and luncheon series for the 
elderly Spanish speaking. The first Beret plan- 
ning meeting was held at the sponsor's home. I 
attended with some Chicane friends from the 
college. Much of what they needed could be 
arranged through the library, but I listened 
and learned. When suggestion time arrived the 
brother from the college introduced me as the 
Chicane librarian. The Berets came up to shake 
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hands. I offered the only Chicano handshake 
I knew and they offered the Beret "finger" 
ritual. It was confusing and we laughed at our 
strange clasping. I spoke briefly and offered 
to help with m.'iterials, machinery, and publi- 
city. They listened until one hostile brother 
asked what was in it for me and the library. 
I explained that the library was assisting other 
individuals and groups in planning their events 
and that the Berets should be given the same 
opportunity. The outcome was that the library 
fully participated in the Cinco de Mayo festi- 
val where over 2,000 people had an opportunity 
to see our bilingual materials and Spanish 
language resources. The library also supplied 
the films for the afternoon luncheons and es- 
tablished a depository library of materials at 
the meeting center. A few of the Berets man- 
aged the collection and went on book buying 
trips with the librarian. The Berets, the elderly 
Spanish speaking and the library worked to- 
gether. 

What makes a librarian a good street artist, 
that is to say, able to communicate across cul- 
tural and personal lines? The street artist is 
committed to people in the streets and believes 
that "if you're not part of the solution, you're 
part of the problem." The library street artist is 
also willing to personally change and depart from 
the administrative procedures when necessary 
and possible. The librarian as street artist must 
live in the community, make himself part of the 
social ecology. Trucking in from suburbia to alle- 
viate the miserable conditions of the ghetto may 
be good for one's social conscience, but does not 
convince the community of deep interest. To be 
a library street artist the librarian must become 
a part of the intimate information network in 
the community. 

The librarian as street artist must be multi- 
lingual which means "... that all appropriate 
languages will be used, including computer lan- 
guage, street language, English as a second lan- 
guage, foreign languages, the languages inherent 
in media production and use, and the ever-chang- 
ing English language." The street librarian must 
also be survival oriented himself, for he will meet 
hustlers and hucksters who will take what they 
can and leave the librarian holding the bag. 

The street librarian will also have to know 
when to don the legitimate cloak of the profession 
in dealing with the overground communication 
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networks in the community, and how to take it 
off when going underground or cross cultural. 
The street librarian must know the other com- 
munity artists, those who decorate the walls, make 
the posters for community events, create the 
films, drama events and art happenings. 

At this point we should ask ourselves what 
are the key factors in determining the library's 
impact in a multi-ethnic and multi-cultural com- 
munity. Claire Lipsman in her exhaustive study 
of fifteen outreach programs serving the disad- 
vantaged has identified some basic program fac- 
tors critical to program effectiveness. These fac- 
tors include the following: 

1. Competency and effectiveness of staff. 

2. Degree of community involvement and un- 
derstanding of community dynamics evi- 
denced by the project. 

3. Degree of autonomy exercised by project 
director in decision making. 

4. Quality of materials used. 

5. Effectiveness of publicity or project visi- 
bility. 

We will briefly see how the library artist can 
deal with the above factors in terms of interper- 
sonal and intercultural communication. 

There are few instances when the librarian 
works alone or in isolation from other library 
professionals in the mother system. The librarian 
as street artist can not afford to run a one man 
show. He needs people to work with and for. He 
must have access to and be part of a competent 
staff. A competent and imaginative staff will 
rarely speak and act as a single or unified voice. 
An effective staff must include para -professionals 
or library aides from the community it seeks to 
serve. Community workers can introduce the street 
artist to part of the community and act as an in- 
formation resource for the rest of the staff. Walk- 
ing into the community with a library aide the 
community knows will open doors and communi- 
cation lines that might never arise otherwise. 
Intercultural understanding can begin with inter- 
personal staff communication. 

In 1971 Margaret E. Monroe conducted a sur- 
vey of library education's response to servic** to 
the disadvantaged. The importance of intercul- 
tural communication as an approach to providing 
service to the disadvanta^^red is revealed by her 
statement that, "Overwhelmingly, the approach 
to instruction on service to the disadvantaged 
emphasizes the preparation of students to under- 
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stand special groups, and that the librarians 
should be able to creatively respond to these spe- 
cial groups." In too many cases a librarian fresh 
from school hits the streets and the system to 
discover that his professional colleagues are ob- 
livious or insensitive to the needs of any group in 
the community, especially a different one cul- 
turally. The question then arises of working 
around the system and its ossified staff or to at- 
tempt some in-service training in interpersonal 
and intercultural communication. It takes only 
a single obnoxious or condescending librarian at 
the central library to permanently turn off a new 
patron the street artist sends to the regular li- 
brary. 

If able, the street librarian may decide to use 
shock treatment such as encounter sessions with 
heavy community organizers, role playing situ- 
ations in which the librarian is defrocked of his 
image and made a disadvantaged individual, and 
staff rotation to the branches and library out- 
lets. In those instances where the administration 
treats these tactics as anathema to the system, 
then the librarian can either become an outlaw 
to the system, or develop a confrontation strategy 
using community allies to force the library against 
the wall, or leave. 

The degree of community involvement and un- 
derstanding of community dynamics is the name 
of the game. The street librarian holds one tenet 
firm, and that is that the citizens themselves 
should always be involved in determining the 
kind of information progrc*nis they want and 
need. The sooner this happens, and the more 
community involvement, the better the chances 
of program successes. 

How is this communicated to individuals and 
groups who have had little or no experience with 
the public library system? Cne approach to this 
dilemma evolved out of contact with an English 
as a Second Language program. 

The ESL class was being held one block from 
the main library. Neither knew that the other 
existed. Wliile attending a meeting of the city 
council on new Model Cities programs I heard 
the head instructor of ESL making a plea for 
a materials budget. What good was it, he 
asked, to teach people to read and write English 
if they were unable to provide the follow-up 
material? and information needed by the stu- 
dents? After the session, at which his request 



was tabled for further study, I approached the 
teacher and asked about his utilization of the 
library. In a word it was zero. We talked a 
little and I made an appointment to see him in 
his classroom. 

The class was composed of Chinese, Fili- 
pinos, and various Spanish speaking groups. 
I had gone prepared with some bilingual ma- 
terials in Spanish and English expecting to 
see a predominantly Spanish speaking student 
body. I asked how many people had library 
cards or u.^ed the library. No one responded. 
One Spanish speaking person asked if I was 
trying to sell the materials, as the closest Span- 
ish language bookstore was ten miles away. 
I explained the free loaning policy of the li- 
brary and asked if he would like to take some 
of the materials home with him. No fines and 
no time limit and no strings. He looked at three 
books, took one, and smiled the rest of the class 
period. That same day we established a small 
library in the classroom. As an educational ex- 
perience, the teacher and I agreed to take some 
of the class members with us on a book buying 
spree. We let the class decide what group of 
students would accompany us. The Filipinos, 
Chinese and Spanish speaking formed their 
cultural units and picked a book selector as 
well as making a list of subject areas to find 
materials in. It was a beautiful and high ener- 
gy book buying orgy. We talked about our- 
selves, our families, the community, what we 
liked to read and how we could work together 
at the next city council meeting to present a 
united front for an adequate materials collec- 
tion. The United front was a success and the 
ESL program was given sufficient money to 
create multi-media learning carrels in the ESL 
classroom. The ESL class functioned as part 
of my materials selection committee and pre- 
viewed print and nonprint media. When we 
couldn't locate adequate materials on certain 
subjects, the language groups met and de- 
velop'^'^ their own bilingual infomiation pack- 
ets which became part of the regular library's 
resource collection. The teacher got his ma- 
terials budget and a multi-media center, the 
students were actively involved in selecting 
and creating their own information data bank, 
and the library had learned to extend itself 
to a multicultural learning environment. 

Most communities have interlocking directo- 
tes of community agencies and individuals who 
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are active in the community development process. 
The librarian as street artist must know how 
to interface himself and the library with this 
interlocking directorate. He must df^velop data 
banks and resource listings which the community 
can utilize without great i^^rain. A community 
resource file, for instance/ should be codv^d in 
such a way that the Spanish speaking or other 
minority individual can find what he wants with- 
out puzzling over library jargon. 

I have already mentioned the importance of 
appropriate materials for the special publics. An 
excellent source of information regarding the 
reading habits of the disadvantaged and the need 
for materials reflecting* the cultural background 
of the new reader is Helen Lyman's Library 
Materials in Service to the Adult New Reader. 
The development of criteria for the evaluation 
of materials for the adult new reader was based 
on the major assumption that "assisting the adult 
new reader as he progresses from minimal litera- 
cy to an increasing mature use of print is aided 
by the relevance of the reading materials to his 
basic motivation, stray interests, value system 
life tasks and life style." Her statements under- 
score the intrinsic value of interpersonal and 
intercultural communication in discovering the 
value system, life styles, and basic motivations 
of the illiterate or neo-literate adult. If the Span- 
ish speaking public is not utilizing Readers Di- 
gest or Time in Spanish, perhaps it's because they 
would rather read Vanidades, Sucei^os, La Prensa, 
La Raza, Claicdia, or a number of other periodicals. 
Begin where the people are at and if the adult 
community wants to read foto-novels or militant 
literature, then find out and make it available. 

One of the best tactics for gaining and main- 
taining library autonomy is broad based com- 
munity support. Call it a citizens advisory com- 
mittee, citizens board. Friends of the Artist as 
Street Librarian, or whatever you desire, but 
develop one, formally or informally. A committed 
staff, an involved community, and open lines of 
communication provide the infrastructure for on- 



going and i^ermanent library involvement with 
different cultural groups. The librarian as street 
artist tends to act as a jealous lover in maintain- 
ing his personal power base. Power accrues to 
the disseminators of information. Be careful. The 
greatest threat to the street artist is that of cen- 
sorship. Make the community's needs and infor- 
mation system your material selection policy. The 
nnore widespread the basis of community support, 
the greater will be the bargaining position of the 
library artist. 

Few library administrators can contend with 
different cultural and language groups arguing 
in support of the library as developed by the 
street artist. The librarian must often choose be- 
tween competing alliances, sometimes within the 
same cultural community. Develop strategies us- 
ing different groups for different purposes. The 
Panthers and the Berets may be able to work to- 
gether in supporting the library programs, but 
the Panthers and the conservative Black organi- 
zations may not work well together in reaching 
a consensus. Only through interpersonal and in- 
tercultural communication will you develop the 
knowledge of group dynamics necessary for 
bringing people together. Find out what mixes 
and what does not through dialogue. 

The librarian as street artist is no joke. He 
takes himself and his community seriously. The 
library and the community must jointly develop 
a multi-dimensional, multi-media, and multi- 
lingual approach to overcoming the information 
and materials imbalances in the system. Learning 
takes place in the community and with it. The 
community is information hungry and the librar- 
ian as street artist can sense the growlings of the 
body public. The librarian as street artist can 
make librarianship a glowing art. Leave not art 
only to the artist and libraries only to the librar- 
ians, but make information, art, and different 
cultures the palette in which community needs 
are satisfied. 
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Community Institutions in Search of Community 
or 

Three Blind Mice 

see how they run! They all ra t after the 

farmer*s wife, who cut off their tales with the 
carving 'knife; 

by George J. Livingston 



The history of community institutions in the 
quest for inner-city citizen participation is remi- 
niscent of the actors in the nursery rhyme Three 
Blind Mice. Institutions have frequently moved 
in confused directions in search of community in- 
volvement and have often experienced rejection 
and bewilderment. This paper represents an at- 
tempt to define some of the recent history of in- 
stitutional community involvement, problems re- 
lated to the process and imperatives to change 
approaches to inner-city areas. 

During the past two decades we have wit- 
nessed a period of considerable change in the ser- 
vice philosophies of community institutions. Pro- 
fessional practitioners in many disciplines have 
inc^f^asingly accepted responsibility for involve- 
m in defining community needs anf^ ievelop- 
ing more relevant community services. It has 
been during this period that an awakening has 
occurred regarding new concepts of community. 
Theorists in the fields of social science, Urban 
Planning and Sociology began a process of defin- 
ing community to aid the professional practitioner 
in the quest for problem definitions and solutions. 
With the growing knowledge of the concept of 
community and agitation for social change some 
professionals and institutions awakened to the 
need for involvement of local residents in plan- 
ning and decision making. However, this was not 
a short term development nor have all cominunity 



based institutions or professionals accepted the 
concept of citizen participation to this date. We 
have experienced a phenomenon of "gradualism." 
Some professionals and institutions have moved 
rather boldly in this direction, followed by care- 
ful retreats and minimal involvement of local 
people. Others have given lip service to the need 
for community involvement with little demon- 
strated activity; and still others have combined 
very narrow concepts of cominunity involvement 
with traditional approaches of the professional 
determining community needs and programs* 
By and large, agencies, institutions, and profes- 
sionals have approached lower income communi- 
ties with some level of apprehension or a fairly 
consistent tendency to feel they knew what the 
community really needed. The student organizers 
during the past decade seemed more involved in 
acting out their own rebellion and meeting their 
own needs than those of the poor communities. 

We have gone through a rather turbulent per- 
iod during the past 10 years of grass roots revolt 
against exclusion from decision making. Almost 
every institution ir our society has been chal- 
lenged by those who were in some way alienated, 
victimized and excluded. The essential message 
was always the demand to share power in de- 
fining needs and liberating the lower socio-eco- 
nomic groups from the tyrannies of the decision 
makers. The most unusual aspect of the revolt 
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of the under-privileged was that to a large extent 
it was supported and encouraged at the highest 
levels of government. The philosophy of resident 
participation in decision making and institutional 
change was projected by the Kennedy and John- 
son administrations. The spate of programs 
which emerged from legislation related to hous- 
ing, juvenile deli quency prevention and eradica- 
tion of poverty, resulted in the involvement of 
low income groups: on their own behalf in a man- 
ner unparalleled since the Reconstruction period. 
This represented the giving of power to popula- 
tion groups that had been powerless, planned for, 
treated with condescension, and systematically 
victimized by the institutions of society. There 
are major questions and disagreements in re- 
spect to the methods by which the poor used their 
short-lived power. But there is no question that 
many institutions became sensitized to communi- 
ties and community needs as never before. The 
poor, the blacks, and the dispossessed did not 
wrest power from the decision makers. However, 
they demonstrated that the myths related to apa- 
thy, indifference, and inability to participate 
meaningfully in their own behalf, could no longer 
be used as a reason for exclusion from need iden- 
tification and decision making. 

We are now in a period where there is an ero- 
sion of the concepts of people power. Federal 
policy started on a reverse trend when it became 
evident that the deprived seriously accepted the 
mandate of involvement and participation. We 
have witnessed the total emasculation of the fede- 
rally funded Community Action Programs de- 
signed to have an impact on institutional change. 
The cry of, "maximum feasible participation of 
the poor," is no longer heard in the land. For 
many the slogan is as archaic and historic as, 
''Remember the Maine." Many present day grad- 
uate students have never heard the term. We are 
now witnessing reversals on the part of some 
institutions that once took seriously the concept of 
diversity of representation in planning and pro- 
gram development. Inner-city residents whom I 
refer to as "tokens of acquiescence" are being se- 
lected to represent the so called legitimate con- 
cerns and needs of local communities on planning 
committees, advisory committees, commissions 
and boards. Some community leaders who were 
able, dedicated and knowledgeable have been co- 
opted through jobs; they are given a false sense 
of status through association with upper class 
decision makers and rewarded as token appoint- 



eek to civic bodies. These persons are frequently 
emasculated psychologically due to their over- 
w^helming minority status and their inability to 
compete as equals with their colleagues in these 
sophisticated and urbane groups. This practice of 
benign disarming is not directed towards any 
particular racial or ethnic group but is a method 
frequently employed by institutions to deal with 
the "needlers." This is in keeping with traditional 
practices in our society. 

It has been difficult for well meaning pro- 
fessionals and policy makers to understand why 
the poor and excluded rebelled against their well 
meaning friends. The marriage between the ser- 
vice givers and supposed recipients did not jell 
because their perspectives of problems, needs and 
procedures were so completely different. William 
Ryan, in his approach to the problem, makes the 
following comment: 

"As I picture the person who will be reading 
these words, he already knows in some detail 
about the obvious victims, he knows there are 
poor families, slums, discrimination, misedu- 
cation, exploitation. He not only knows but he 
is concerned, and his concern is not abstract. 
He acts - at the polls, in civic groups, in church 
organizations. He wants change. He wants an 
end to racism and injustice. And, despite the 
pessimism of many I still cling to the belief that 
this group of concerned citizens who act on 
their concern hold the key, the only key, to 
non-violent change in American life. But, in 
another sense, this concerned citizen has not 
escaped; he too is a victim. He has been mis- 
educated and misled by an ideology, a mythol- 
ogy, a set of officially-certified non-facts and 
respected untruths, and this ideology - which 
has been infused in every cell of his brain - pre- 
vents him from seeing the process of victimiza- 
tion as a total picture." ^ 

Ryan further states that : "Good intentions 
and vigorous actions to improve social condi- 
tions are constantly being crippled, sabotaged 
and deflected by insidious forces that have al- 
ready pre-shaped the channels of thought. Be- 
cause those who intend good and act with vigor 
also believe things to be true about the poor, 
the black and the victimized. And so believing, 
they are easily tempted into accepting the 
mythology of Blaming the Victim." ^ 
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Ryan is simply stating that from the perspec- 
tive of middle and upper class American social 
problems stem from the personal make up and 
pathology of the individuals who are poor. The 
thrust then ha?; been to change people and make 
them more like "Us." And, indeed it has been the 
traditional perogative of "Us" to determine what 
is needed to change "them." The poor on the other 
hand has had a totally different perspective and 
orientation in regard to problem definition and 
needs. The grass roots participants in planning 
and action schemes sees the very institutions de- 
signed to help them as a part of the victimizing 
process. His major thrust has been to change the 
institutions of the community and the bureaucra- 
cies of government and make an impact on the 
sensitivities of the decision makers. The ] ' or 
atid excluded have yierer seen themselves as i /- 
ahs or imfortinmtes - but simply exploited, de- 
meaned and often ignored. It was this variance of 
perceptions between the institutions and the ex- 
cluded which set the stage for the conflicts that 
destroyed federally supported resident participa- 
tion programs and hastened the retreat from this 
philosophy on the part of many institutions. It 
was the sincere and determined thrust for institu- 
tional change that stimulated the withdrawal of 
foundation support from citizen participation pro- 
grams having a potential for confrontation which 
entrenched establishments. 

Frequently institutional representatives have 
evidenced consternation and bewilderment v^hen 
overwhelmed by hostile groups after having en- 
gaged community people and local groups in plan- 
ning procedures. Certainly one sometimes expects 
problems and failures when the most precise and 
expert approach has been made to insure demo- 
cratic involvement of people. There are unfortu- 
nate failures. However, this should not prompt 
the institution to retrench in its outreach endeav- 
ors. Professionals, businessmen, agencies, organi- 
zations, corporations, etc. experience failures of 
major proportions in their daily activities. This 
prompts them to search for new knowledge, new 
resources and alcove all evaluation of the problem. 
This is important because frequently their sur- 
vival depends on avoiding the same failure or 
mistake on another occasion. This is not the case 
in respect to institutions working with a commun- 
ity. They can simply pick up their marbles and 
go home and they often do. Inexperienced pro- 
fessionals have sometimes included "residents" 
in planning while excluding the real community 
decision makers. When opposition mounts they 



often ask in consternation, "who speaks for the 
community?** In essence they are asking, who 
wields the power? It is important that practition- 
ers and institutions learn that some kind of power 
base exists in every community irrespective of 
its impoverishment or disorganization. To ignore 
it is to invite defeat of community based institu- 
tional activities. Robert Prestus conceptualizes 
community power as: 

" a system of social relationships. This 

presupposes in every community a certain on- 
going network of fairly stable sub-systems, ac- 
tivated by social, economic, ethnic, religious 
and friendship ties and claims. Such sub-sys- 
tems of interests, values and power have de- 
sirable consequences for their members to the 
extent that they satisfy various human needs.^ 

If we accept this theory of community power 
it is obvious that it is imperative that institutions 
become knowledgeable about a community be- 
fore reaching out for participation. Evaluation 
of a given community might suggest that any in- 
stitutional thrust would be foredoomed to failure. 

Another caution relates to the method of ap- 
proach to community people. People in low in- 
come areas are extremely sensitive to elitist, 
patrician or condescending attitudes. They have 
been "had" time and time again -by the project 
hustlers, the social workers, the researchers, the 
politicians ad infinitum. They are sensitized to 
the phonies and promises mean little. Too often 
they have seen themselves used as pawns for 
federal grantsmanship while the institution then 
proceeded to program independent of the citizen- 
ry. The examples are legion in respect to urban 
renewal programs, poverty programs, multi-ser- 
vice centers, model cities and a plethora of other 
grant funded endeavors. There has been a consis- 
tent victimization which has eroded confidence in 
the professionals and the institutions they repre- 
sent. 

The problem of value variances was referred 
to in previous comment, however, it cannot be 
over emphasized in the context of community in- 
volvement. It is important to note that profes- 
sionals are frequently blind to the racism in the 
institutions they represent. They are often una- 
ware of the sensitivities of community peo;»le and 



^ Robert Prestus, "Community Power Structure: Theore- 
tical Framework,** Strategies of Ccmmnnity (h'ganiza- 
fion, (ed&.) Cox, Erlich, Rothman, Tropman, Itasca, 
N. Y., Peacock Publishers Inc. 1972. 



the reasons for these sensitivities. And perhaps 
there is the least awareness in respect to the im- 
age the professional and his institution has pro- 
jected. Sometimes the cues to which inuer-city 
people react are subliminal and unconsciously 
projected out of ones set of values. Some pro- 
fessionals have found it difficult to accept dis- 
agreement and rejection of professional modes of 
action from the service recipient groups. Often 
the manner of expressing disagreement is threat- 
ening to the "outsider" although within the group 
or community culture it is acceptable and essen- 
tially non-threatening. The directness of expres- 
sion which often derives from a paucity of middle 
class vocabulary is frequently interpreted as rude 
and hostile. Perhaps the most crucial test of abil- 
ity to work with a community is the flexibility 
of the worker and his or her institution. This 
relates to the ability to accept the fact that resi- 
dents in lever socio-economic communities may 
have a better grasp of needs and the necessary 
programmatic procedures to meet needs than the 
institution. This does suggesv that the resident 
or his group is always correct in assessments. It 
does suggest that their points of view are often 
more finely tuned to the specifics of their com- 
munity, their problems and their needs. 

Agency and institutional boards are frequently 
derived from the social class that has traditionally 
been in the decision making role in the larger com- 
munity. In this role they have determined needs, 
set priorities and established community goals. 
Often, they have determined the level of social 
welfare services to be provided, controlled inner- 
city education by determining levels of school lev- 
ies and influences the tax base decisions for vital 
city services. The leaders (and often lay people) 
in inner-city areas have a much more acute aware- 
ness of these facts than those who are functionar- 
ies of institutions. When the professional sug- 
gests to the inner-city resident leader that he is 
going to share power in need determination and 
program design - the immediate response is of- 
ten one of disbelief ; or more appropriately, "what 
is the hustle?" The community leaders frequently 
know the men and women who sit on the policy 
making boards of our institutions. They have 
often encountered them on behalf of community 
interests with behe.^ls, demands and appeals. They 
know how the decision makers deal with the power- 
less and their needs. Thus the professional in 
quest of community involvement is sometimes con- 
fronted with a situation of resistance and sus- 



picion which is not of his making and difficult 
to understand. 

When one reaches out to the black ghetto there 
are other perspectives which influence institu- 
tion-community relations. In the ghetto areas 
there is a keen awareness of institutionalized ra- 
cism. The very existence of the community is a 
daily reminder of racism in our society. The resi- 
dent frequently looks at the institution from the 
"black perspective": (a) how involved are blacks 
in policy formulations?; (b) is minority represen- 
tation a form of "tokenism"?; (c) where are the 
blacks in administrative hierarchy?; (d) how rele- 
vant and responsive is the institution to needs 
of minorities? 

It is not the purpose of this paper to suggest 
that institutions cannot develop neantngf ul work- 
ing relationships with inner-city communities. 
The intent is to point up some of the reasons for 
failure of communities to respond to institutional 
overtures and to suggest that institutions, and 
not inner-city residents, are frequently responsible 
for community program failures. Many agencies 
and institutions have a fine track record in work- 
ing cooperatively with communities. It is sug- 
gested that along with commitment there is a 
need to develop knowledge of communities, a flex- 
ibility in approaches and acceptance of differen- 
ces in people, pert:pectives and cultures. Profes- 
sionals must learn that there are basic principles — 
but no rigid guidelines — that can be applied to 
every community. Each community is a diffe- 
rent sntity with unique profiles of history, lead- 
ership, institutions, problems and experiences. It 
is utterly intolerable that institutions can exist 
in the name of "community service" and from 
board to practitioner level have little or no un- 
derstanding or rapport with the community it 
is suppose to serve. It would no doubt surprise 
most middle and upper class citizens to learn 
that there is more "community pride** in some 
deteriorated inner-city communities than in many 
"bedroom" communities of suburbia. 

During the 1970's we are beginning to see )iew 
patterns of community participation and involve- 
ment emerge. They develop out of the abrasive 
and often humiliating experiences of the past. 
The architects of the federal juvenile delinquency 
prevention programs of the early 1960's projected 
a strategy of confrontation with the establishment 
to achieve community goals. The civil rights 
thrusts mobilized blacks and liberal whites to 
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challenge the racial inequities of our social sys- 
tems. The "war on poverty" was lost by the poor 
on the battlefields of institutional change. There 
are those who feel that the struggle for inner- 
city resident participation and community decis- 
ion making has been totally defeated. In my 
opinion this is not true. It is true that a sense of 
betrayal and suspicion lingers as a legacy to be 
dealt with by community institutions. On the 
other hand a decade of involvement created a 
reservoir of leadership skills, political savvy, know- 
ledge of civics and levels of skills in planning and 
developing action. Contrary to popular thought 
grass roots leadership has not left the inner-city 
en masse By and large it has been the project 
specialists and the trained professionals who have 
turned to greener pastures. 

The name of the game in inner-city communi- 
ties today is **self-help" with professional con- 
sultation and technical assistance. In many in- 
stances the professional is now accepted on com- 
munity terms or not at all. The community lead- 
ership is no longer looking to the institutions to 
bring them a plan — they ask institutions for re- 
source assistance in developing plans. In some 
inner-city communities there are more relevant 
programs existing today than at the height of the 
Poverty Program. These are primarily self help 
projects. Where institutions have failed, citizens 



are developing neighborhood instituted programs. 
They have learned the lessons of grantsmanship 
and are applying them in their own behalf. Urban 
renewal programs with their citizen participation 
myths have been supplemented or replaced by the 
emerging of Community and Economic Develop- 
ment Corporations. Citizens are involved in plan- 
ning and developing health care facilities, auxil- 
iary police departments, day care centers, alterna- 
tive schoob, food co-f>^^ hunger centers, multi- 
service centers, drug abuse centers, etc. The list 
is long and also impressive in respect to communi- 
ty ingenuity, investment of energies and response 
to local needs. 

It behooves the institutions of our cities to 
take the time and really learn about this nebulous 
thing we call community. They should learn what 
the potential of our citizenry is in ^ aspect to con- 
tributions to community endeavcr^, leadership, 
innovative abihties, and ability to plan, improvise 
and develop. Librarians, among others, owe it 
to themselves to come out of their self imposed 
isolation and become enriched by a significant seg- 
ment of our population. 



did you ever see such a thing in yoiir life 

as Three Blind Mice? 
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Determining Community Information Needs: 
A Personal Statement 



by Mary Suttle 



In this outline I am speaking as an inner city 
resident and what follows is how I personally feel 
about the matter. 

I. Inner City Residents Perceive the Service 
of the Libri^ry System As : 

A. A non-communicative animal. 

B. An alien in the community. 

C. A place for children and adults of mid- 
dle class standing who have time from 
the everyday responsibilities to make 
use of the services. 

D. A place for educators. 

E. A place to be quiet and not ask questions, 
questions that are mundane to the staff 
but very important to the resident. 

F. A place whose librarians are older lad- 
ies, unfriendly, all business, with long 
dresses and particular hair styles. 

II. What Needs of the Inner City Resident Does 
the Resident Himself Feel the Library Should 
Fulfill? 

A. Informational Services: 

1. Educational. 

2. Social Service: Job Bank, I.C.D.P. 
( Intercity Development Project ) 
Services, Welfare Service, Health 
Care Services, etc. 

3. Economic. 

4. Health Services, comprehensively. 

5. G.E.D. (General Education Depart- 
ment of the State of Wisconsin) ma- 
terials. 

B. Information on the functions of the po- 
litical system at the local level, and how 
it affects the inner city resident. How 



the inner city resident as a person can 
participate in a way that will be advan- 
tageous to his/her survival in the central 
city community. 

III. What Can I as an Inner City Resident Do to 
Make This Organization More Meaningful 
for me? 

A. Making a specific request for informa- 
tion on a particular subject, and allow- 
ing the Library enough time to find 
and forward it to me is one way of in- 
forming my branch that Fm around and 
that I care about having a useful library 
in my community. 

B. Suggesting to the Branch Library ma- 
terials that I feel are relevant and useful 
to the community at present. 

C. Using the Library Facility for commun- 
ity interest programs, classes, seminars, 
etc. that are of community interest. 

D. Encouraging the Branch Director to 
launch a special program to orientate 
the community to the Library's struc- 
ture, functions and services on a broad 
plane. 

E. Hiring and training workers from the 
community. Using existing employment 
possibilities — CEP (Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program), NYC (Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corp), YDI (Youth Develop- 
ment Institute), Manpower Act, etc. — 
for utilizing youth and young adults in 
specific areas of outreach work. These 
individuals (both adultc and young 
adults) must be from the community 
surrounding the Branch Library. 
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Community/Urban 
Library Service Programs* 



In a forceful and persuasive manner Binnie 
Tate expressed three major points concerning 
library services to the poor and oppressed. 

First, the total process of providing needed in- 
formation services is a political .-^ne. Since poli- 
tics is the art of learning how to manipulate power 
to one's advantage it behooves librarians to be- 
come politically sophisticated. In this case, the 
"advantage" is to try to provide information ser- 
vices and programs to the disadvantaged who are 
currently being denied such services. The affluent 
segments of our society on the other hand, are 
getting the lion's share of information services. 
It would help a great deal if librarians had ap- 
propriate representation on various governmen- 
tal ager.cies and boards. 



Second, the library profession has a broad edu- 
cational commitment m seeking to p/ovide infor- 
mation to inner city residents. Infonration is 
not only needed for survival but it can mold minds 
and help set long term goals. Until the community 
is aware of the nature of our expertise it will look 
elsewhere for models, life styles and goals. The 
library can become a vital change agent 

'^.hird, the mandate for information service 
mast be based on community desires and needs. 
Such services cannot be imposed or offered from 
the outside like "gifts" from the more fortunate 
to the less fortunate. Indeed, inner city residents 
have the right to decide whether or not library 
programs and services are what they need and 
want. 



♦ Talk by Ma Binnie Tate $ummarized by Ted Samore and Patricia Beilke. 
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Community/Urban 
Library Service Programs-Outreach 



by Monteria Hightower 



Any process designed to improve anything is 
going to require a change in people. Here, in my 
opinion, is where our problems lie. We are all for 
change as long as it involves other people, not us. 
As long as the change does not threaten us in our 
positions and if you can effect the change quietly, 
smoothly and without added demands on us, our 
process, our traditions, our habits, our money and 
our thinking, you may go ahead with your change, 
you may plan your programs and you may invite 
whomever yoa please. But keep one thing in 
mind, the minute the library and it's administra- 
tion is questioned or asked for anything new or 
different, you have had it. You must TIIINiC. I 
know this to be true because I have seen it happen 
more than cnce. I have seen staff turned off and 
I have watched frustrations grow and observed 
less and less being done to provide services to 
the public because of this attitude. I hear more 
and more excuses and I see more and more labels 
used to cover up the inadequacies in our process. 
The users are blamed for not taking advantage 
of what they don't want and we librarians can't 
understand why they don't use us. 

I get cold chills from hearing us talk about 
"Outreach". Why can't librarians provide ser- 
vices without the descriptors? Who among us are 



prepared to deal with outreach? What about your 
co-workers and colleagues? Where did you learn 
the process? Educational Institutions were not 
teaching outreach when some of you were stu- 
dents. Think about it, where did you learn about 
Outreach? and how did you know that what you 
think is outreach is what is needed in communi- 
ties? 

This morning, Mr. Duran was talking about 
his kind of outreach; can you do what he de- 
scribed ? Would you do what he described ? 
And to go a step further, what is an outreach 
program? We have not defined "outreach", and 
I don't intend to try to define it, but lets attach 
outreach to program and see what we come up 
with. Program, as defined by the Random House 
Dictionary, is a plan or schedule to *je followed. 
Program from the way I have watched it used 
is an easy "mark". For someone to say that they 
are going to have a program, you might hear 
someone ask "whal kind?" but no other questions 
are asked. Program does not require an explana- 
tion so we use it loosely and we allow ourselves 
to be satisfied. Even the librarian planning thr 
program does not give too much thought to it st 
our users couldn't possibly know what we are 
talking about. 
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Think with me if you will about what I con- 
sider to be an effective process of program plan- 
ning. The steps are: 

1. What are our goals and objectives? 
Before we can plan a library program for 
our users, we must understand, accept and 
respect our reasons for existing and every- 
thing that we do must be aimed toward 
reaching those goals and objectives. Maybe 
we don't need programs, we need to change 
our goals. 

2. Credibility and sanction. 

Regardless of what our goals and objectives 
are, unless we have been approved and ac- 
cepted by our community, a lot of effort 
will go to wasie. 

3. For whom are our programs designed? 
Too often we confuse community needs 
with our satisfaction. How much do we 
know about oar users? Do we really know 
or a^'e we operating on assumptions? Is 
there dialogue between the library and the 
users? Where do we involve the users in 
our process? 

4. Do we have what we need to make this an 
effective program? 

Are there books, information ana resources 
readily available or do we have to make 
excuses when our users ask us for what we 
told them we had? Is there an outside agen- 
cy or resource available to whom you may 
refer people? How much dialogue do we 
have with other disciplines and resources 
that may support and strengthen our pro- 
cess? 

5. What do you expect this program to do? 
Will your program help someone? Does 
it cause behavioral changes: attitudinal 
changes; will it disseminate information, 
teach skills, provide added knowledge or 
new experiences? Who de^'3lops the con- 
tent and is that persoi. (s) the best per- 
son (s) to run the program? 

6. What are the measuring indicators? 
How do you measure the effectiveness of 
your program? How do you determine if 



this process should be repeated or deleted? 
Who determines what programs are sue* 
cessful so that they can be used to justify 
repetition or solicit support? 

7. What is the process of identifying commun- 
ity needs? 

8. What are the alternatives? 

What happens if this process and/or pro- 
gram fails? Are we prepared to hold, or 
more importantly, get an audience? 

Before designing a program, it is my feelings 
that we should discover what is needed, what is 
being done, compare that with what should be 
done and plan programs or experiences to fill the 
gap in between. We identify a problem (using 
community people), analyze the need (commun- 
ity input), develop a strategy (with community 
help), provide alternatives and plan a program 
that will focus on the solution. 

Programs planned for the sake of planning 
program*" may be of little value. It is my opinion 
that any and all programs must have an antici- 
pated result ; if they are planned around an iden- 
tified need we may anticipate the participants 
getting new experiences, they will learn skills and 
techniques, they will get new knowledge and in- 
formation, they may leave the program with a 
good feeling and the prograir planner will be able 
to measure the effectiveness of his program. 

To the students in this audience, I would like 
to caution you that if you are bubbling over with 
aggression, it is best that you learn now to con- 
trol that aggression. In the real world it is very 
easy to be stifled. To the professors in this audi- 
ence I would urge you to prepare yourselves to 
prepare students to function in the real world. 
There is too little correlation between the prac- 
tice and the theory. In addition, professors, an- 
swer one question for me if you will, how long has 
it been since you worked in a library and what 
gives you the right to dictate to students how they 
must function in a situation that you really don't 
know about? Try it professors, it is not like the 
book says at all and you are misleading your stu- 
dents. They will not be prepared to cope in the 
real world and it is your fault. 
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URBAN LIBRARY 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 



The Community Media Librarian Program 
of Columbia University 



by Miriam Braverman 



The concept which forms the core of the Com- 
munity Media Librarian Program at the Colum- 
bia University School of Library Service is that of 
the public library system as an information com- 
ponent in the delivery of services to populations 
in the inner-city. This concept was developed by 
Major Owens, librarian and former Commissioner 
of New York City's anti-poverty program. 

The program's concepts dictated the type of 
student we recruited. The basic requirements for 
admission to the program were: 

1. Experience in community activities; 

2. A bachelor's degree or some college back- 
ground and community experience which 
demonstrated an active involvement that re- 
sulted in a contribution to the community. It 
was felt that a community oriented program 
would benefit by having students knowledge- 
able in that area, who for one or another 
reason could not complete their formal educa- 
tion. 

Above all, we sought students who were com- 
mitted to service in the community and who had a 
desire to improve the quality of life in the inner- 
city. 



Recruitment and Selection 

As is usual with government funding, time 
passed and was beginning to run out, and we still 
did not know if there would be a program. At 
the suggestion of Profebsor Frances Henne, a 
member of our advisory Committee, we mailed a 
notice to minority students graduating in June 
1973 in communications, humanities, social sci- 
ences, ethnic studies. The list was supplied by the 
Minority Graduate Locator Service of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey. 
We asked 462 students if they would be inter- 
ested in our kind of program should it be funded. 
200 replied with a yes. 

When the notice of funding came through, we 
distributed several thousand brochures. They 
went out to public libraries across the country 
and were distributed through Commissioner 
Owens' agency to anti-poverty programs through- 
out New York City. 

Over 100 applications were received. After 
preliminary selection, our recruiter, Geraldine 
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Clark, accomplished the herculean task of travel- 
ling across the country in a two-week period to 
interview forty-three of the candidates. 

Sixteen students were chosen to participate in 
the program. Fourteen have college degrees. All 
have completed almost two semesters and their 
performance has been commensurate with that 
of the regular library school students. Twelve are 
Black; one is Puerto Rican; and three are white. 



Curriculum 

Our students, all of whom will receive a Mas- 
ter's of Library Science upon completing 36 
credits, take th,^ basic courses required of every 
Columbia University SLS student: Foundations 
of Library and Information Science (6 credits) 
and Fundamentals of Subject Bibliography (3 
credits). They also choose two electives, in or 
outside of the School of Library Service. 

The core of the Community Media Librarian 
Program (COMLIP) is the Community Informa- 
tion Seminar by Major Owens. This course is 
concerned with the concepts of community librar- 
ianship, and also serves to integrate the students' 



experiences in the Media Production course and 
in Field Work. 

Several people have been instructors -for the 
media component of the program. Bill Miles of 
the Buffalo and Erie County Public Library 
taufifht an eight-week segment concerned with 
the inner-city and communications, as well as 
with resources and some production. George Ston- 
ey. Professor of Film at New York University and 
Director of NYU's Alternate Media Center, is 
teaching production techniques with emphasis on 
video tape recording. 

The students began their field work in Janu- 
ary 1974 under the direction of Elizabeth Merkel- 
son, former Coordinator of Special Services of 
the Queens Borough Public Library (N.Y.). They 
are working out of public libraries in Harlem, 
the South Bronx, and Brownsville, and out of 
the Langston Hughes Library and Cultural Cen- 
ter of the Queens Borough Public Library. 

At a special program during ALA Midwinter, 
the students put on a slide-tape presentation 
which showed sample information packets in 
visual form and explained their concept of the 
program. Librarians attending the ALA 1974 
Summer Conference will be able to see the pro- 
gram in action on July 9th and 11th, when buses 
will leave the Hilton for field work locations.* 



* Tickets for this special event, which is offered by 
COMLIP in conjunction with the ALA Office for Library 
Service to the Disadvantaged, are $5.00 and may be ob- 
tained by advance registration. 
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The Urban Library Services Program (1972-1974) 
At Case Western Reserve University 



by A. J. Goldwyn 



Of the myriad opportunities, challenges and 
roads both taken and ignored or forgotten in the 
history of the Urban Services Program at Case 
Western Reserve, I shall discuss only recruitment 
and selection, formal coursework, and the role of 
f ieldwork. To describe the total program and then 
to interpret it either from my own point of view 
or from that of the students would take the whole 
time of this conference. And fascinating as it 
might be, it would still be less than all of the 
story. I think the cliche which goes : 

"The past three years have been busy but hap- 
py ones." Well, they have at least been busy. And 
from the point of view of library education, they 
have been instructive and, I think, important. 



Recruitment and Selection 

The School of Library Science sent announce- 
ments of the programs to the library journals and 
to several mailing lists including State Library 
Agencies, Ohio Public Libraries, large public 
libraries across the country. Northwestern Ohio 
colleges, and colleges of the United Negro College 
Fund. Interested prospective students received 
a regular application form; the application fee 
was waived, but the application form itself was 



not changed, nor were the requirements for refer- 
ences and for transcripts of undergraduate work. 

A supplementary appli'!ation form was also re- 
quired to be filled out. It was intended to reflect 
our purpose to seek out students who could give 
some evidence of commitment to service in urban 
disadvantaged environments. Applicants were 
asked about experiences in which they had par- 
ticipated (voluntary as well as paid), which were 
appropriate for the purposes of the programs, and 
for a statement of their reasons for applying to 
this particular program. "I like books and I like 
people" was not considered adequate. The selec- 
tion committee considered past academic records, 
but it placed more importance on the applicant's 
apparent motivation for urban library work and 
on his or her understanding of the conditions in 
which such work would be performed. Applicants 
who wanted to "help" people but who had no con- 
tact with urban poverty were not accepted. 

For most individuals, the interview wus the 
major factor in acceptance or rejection. The in- 
terviews were conducted by a subcommittee of 
faculty and at least one advisory committee mem- 
ber. (The advisory committee is made up of non- 
professional representatives of community organ- 
izations and user groups, and is presumably inno- 
cent of professional bias.) In two cases — candi- 
dates in Memphis and Seattle— I asked locally 
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employed alumni to conduct the interview, Roger 
Mae Johnson and I took a — literally — one-day 
flying trip lor airport interviews in Nashville and 
Washington. 

The School received 104 inquiries from many 
parts of the country. Twenty-six of the inquirers 
formally appiied to the program, and eighteen 
were accepted. Ihirteen beg »a the program. 

Two significant factors prevented recruit- 
ment of the full lifteen participants which the 
School has planned for. One was the lateness of 
the date the School could be positive that the pro- 
gram would be funded and carried out. This de- 
layed sending announcements, receiving applica- 
tions, and scheduling interviews. The other was 
that, despite the stipend for students, some of 
those whe were interested felt that they could not 
live on the amount of money available and de- 
cided either to keep the jobs they had or to accept 
job offers they received at the time that they 
were accepted into the Urban Library Service 
Program. The length of the program undoubted- 
ly discouraged some applicants, particularly those 
with dependents. Thus, several excellently-quali- 
fied individuals were unable to attend the Insti- 
tute. 

If I were planning another recruitment cam- 
paign, I would contrive to get out announcements 
somewhat more impressive than the mimeo- 
graphed letter-sized sheets we used; I would try 
for at least six months' lead-time; I would con- 
sider advertising in the New York Times and per- 
haps also in some other newspapers, including 
certainly the larger Ohio cities. I would investi- 
gate entrees to Jet, Ebony and certain other na- 
tional periodicals; and I would alert Spanish- 
American Committees and similar organizations 
across the country. Our advertising was in gen- 
eral rather too conventional — probably too elitist 
and certainly too much in our usual pattern — 
partly because of the time and money crunch I 
have mentioned, partly because of the fact that 
we had to learn by doing. 

I believe that the supplementary application 
form and the personal interview by a specially- 
formed committee were steps in the right direc- 
tion — that is, toward discovering sensitivity and 
a special kind of promise for work with the dis- 
advantaged. Another, more subtle kind of screen- 
ing would also be useful: the ability to identify 
those potential library and information specialists 



who see, or cui see "the system" as it really is, 
with its many faults, but who perceive in them- 
selves the ability and the maturity to use its re- 
sources, to work for its betterment, and some day 
to make it a better thing. Essentially I am talk- 
ing about the difference between hate as ?, moti- 
vating force — a destructive one — and hope, which 
can build, because it is nourished by love. It is the 
librarian of hope that our Institutes should seek 
to find and, with sound training become urban 
information specialists. 



Formal Coursework 

The plunge from such a high philosophical 
note to a description of the formal coarse frame- 
work may turn out to be as dull as it is sudden, 
and the students were certainly afraid it would 
turn out that way. My own view of the course 
work is that it has been like most in graduate 
school, a mixed bag. None of it has been intoler- 
able, no one has revolted or given up, and there 
has been sufficient variety that something has 
appealed to everyone. While "appeal" is admit- 
tedly not the prime criterion in curriculum de- 
velopment, it helps. 

In order to obtain technical library skills and 
an acquaintance with the field of librarianship 
as a whole, students took at least three courses in 
the public library curriculum. In their first se- 
mester, they took Foundations of Library Science, 
a course required of all students in the School, an 
exercise which analyzes the library as a communi- 
cation system, and presents the elements of library 
service in that context. In the second semester, 
they took the general reference course offered 
to the total school population. During the first 
intersession, they took a concentrated version of 
the regular course in Bibliographic Organization 
and Control. Their reactions to these courses 
were similar to those of the rest of the student 
body — while the interest of different students 
varied, most of them felt the courses were help- 
ful in introducing them to the materials and skills 
they would need to provide and later to super- 
vise a program of library service. Other cours- 
es — children's literature, group work with child- 
ren, government documents and so on, were avail- 
able as electives throughout the program. During 
the second intersession, a special presentation of 
"Literature for Minority Children" was given by 
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Ms. Roger Mae Johnson, Head, Lewis Carroll 
Room, Cleveland Public Library, and field super- 
visor for this program. A specially-designed a-v 
materials course is bringing the students back 
together in the last semester. 

The attendance in "regular" library science 
courses enabled the students to meet ethers who 
were planning to go into different areas of lib- 
rary service. There does not appear to have been 
a great deal of interaction between students in 
the Urban Services Program and those in other 
programs, but this is not unusual; within the 
School of Library Science, students associated 
with any one program tend to communicate and 
socialize more with each other than with stu- 
dents in other specializations. And without dwell- 
ing on it too long, I would make the point that 
students in the Urban Services Program, despite 
their dedication and commitment to work with 
the poor, will in fact graduate with the same de- 
gree as do their so-called ''regular'' peers. Cir- 
cumstances may find them in time holding jobs 
"upstairs'* in the library, or even in such non- 
public environments as special or academic li- 
braries. They will still have a Case Western Re- 
serve University MS in LS, and we hope it will 
still have meaning. 

The continuing block of time in which all of 
the students have participated has been the six- 
credit hour Seminar. It is their own unique class 
experience, designed to provile background and 
theoretical perspective to complement their field 
activity. Starting from the third week of their 
first semester and continuing to its end, the Sem- 
inar dealt with "The Individual and the Commun- 
ity in Urban Poverty Areas." George Livingston 
from the School of Applied Social Sciences con- 
ducted the Seminar. He conducted field trips, 
brought in people from the community to par- 
ticipate in special panels and discussions, and in- 
vited other members of his faculty to discuss their 
specialties. Members of the faculty team from 
the Library School attended the Seminar along 
with the trainees, not only to learn along with 
them, but also, as appropriate, to provide input 
from the context of their own experience and 
interest areas. 

Mr. Livingston's course was carefully planned 
"to help library school students become more 
knowledgeable about the special characteristics 
and problems of individuals and groups in inner 
city areas, and to increase their skills in working 



with the select population group." Units included 
urban poverty, socialization of the individual, 
the culture of poverty, small group theory, work- 
ing with community organizations, and external 
influences on poverty communities. I sat in on 
all of these classes and thought them marvelously 
worthwhile, perhaps due to the skill of Mr. Liv- 
ingston but certainly also because of the rele- 
vance of the material. If I were to shorten the 
whole program, I would consider cutting even 
fieldwork in order to preserve this broad over- 
view of a great portion of American society. 

From another point of view, however, it be- 
came apparent at the first mid-year point that the 
diverse backgrounds of the students was making 
it difficult to maintain Seminar content at a level 
equally appropriate for them all. Some studeiits 
had had heavy social science content in under- 
graduate school and found the material insuf- 
fiently challenging. One or two found it difficult 
to follow, while the rest felt the level was about 
right. Since the students were available prior to 
the start of the second semester, as they had not 
been before the start of the first, it was arranged 
for them to meet with the next instructor in or- 
der to exchange ideas about what would be de- 
sirable for the rest of the year. 

The content for the second Seminar was "Edu- 
cation and Information in the Urban Commun- 
ity,*' and the chief instructor was Eugene Bartoo, 
a member of the University's Department of Ed- 
ucation. In order to help the students relate the 
material to possible library applications, the pub- 
lic library specialist attended most Seminar ses- 
sions as part of the teaching team. The Seminar 
provided for analysis and then synthesis of all of 
the elements involved in designing an educative 
program. Each of the students worked on a pro- 
gram which would be appropriate in his or her 
field location, and some of the students were able 
to implement the programs they designed. This 
approach seemed to make it possible for students 
to concentrate on problems congenial to their in- 
dividual backgrounds and interests. 

Main session topics started with a general 
group on the "referents" — schooling and society, 
psychological and philosophical considerations, 
and needs assessment design. The rest of the 
semester was blocked out into four groups: stra- 
tegy decisions in programming, logistic decisions, 
evaluative decisions, and finally, the program de- 
sign itself. 
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While this may be perceived to have been a 
bit much, it did engage the students* interest, they 
were able to relate their fieldwork to the prin- 
ciples and models presented, and it will provide 
a good carry-over into ''real life/* 

The third Seminar was organized and pre- 
sented by Dr. Dorothy Sinclair, a facuHy person 
with broad professional experience in both metro- 
politan and State library work, and of course now 
top officer of the Public Library Association. She 
combined materials from her courses in "The 
Library and the Community'* and "Public Library 
• idministration," bringing a wealth of illustrative 
anecdote ranging from California to Texas to 
Maryland to Ohio, and broadening the perspec- 
tives of the students in every way beyond their 
own experience in the branches and agencies of 
one metropolitan area, especially in inner-city 
program budget justification. 

There are other fields which might be drawn 
upon in a broadly interdisciplinary course such 
as this: management and political science are two 
from which we have invited special speakers. But 
the relative inexperience of the students, even 
after a year and a half of field work, makes diffi- 
cult a complete comprehension of the issues, val- 
ues and responsibilities involved in management 
decisions. I must leave as an open question the 
value of such concentration at the level where 
these trainees found themselves. 

I should add, before leaving the subject of 
coursework, that Dr. Sinclair, if she were here, 
would voice her firm disagreement with the de- 
cision of the planning group — of which she was 
a part — to begin concentrated seminar work with 
a study of the community and with program de- 
sign, before doing the conventions of public li- 
brary structure and service. It was the contrary 
view of the majority of the planning group, given 
the special purposes of th's program and its heavy 
continuing component of field work, that a more 
informed consciousness of the community would 
make a firmer foundation upon which to judge 
the organizations and structures which libraries 
have devised to serve it. Again, an open question. 



Field Work 

Each student spent sixteen hours per week 



in fieldwork. During the first year, this time was 
divided so that twelve hours were spent in a com- 
munity social agency, and four hours in a branch 
library in the same community. Agencies included 
community centers, a job training center, a 
branch of 'he Legal Aid Society, a Social Security 
Administiation branch office, settlement houses, 
a community fair housing office, the Society for 
the Blind, the Vocational Guidance and Rehabili- 
tation Service, and a number of others. All of 
the cooperating libraries and agencies were 
anxious to help the students have a good experi- 
ence, and became interested in the program as a 
whole. The representatives of the social agencies 
generally had more experience in supervising stu- 
dents, since they have long trained students from 
the School of Applied Social Sciences. The librar- 
ians had had less experience with students — and 
they also had less of the students' time. For these 
reasons, particularly the latter, the library super- 
visors seemed to have difficulty in providing 
meaningful learning experiences; in a few cases, 
they resorted to giving students clerical work or 
even "busy work." Perhaps also in souie cases the 
mission of the students — to look into "outreach" 
opportunities — aroused feelings of guilt or para- 
noia among those sensitive enough to respond. 
But this may be to say too much. In any case, the 
social agencies generally treated the library stu- 
dents in the same manner as they had always 
treated their own. This was not inconsistent with 
the aims of the program, since the planners felt 
that some social work skills and perspectives 
would be useful for urban librarians. Some of 
the students, however, were bothered by this em- 
phasis. If a similar experience were planned in 
the future, we would provide for more open dis- 
cussion of what the social agency experience 
might do for the students, in order that they 
might perceive it more meaningfully in the con- 
text of their training. We would also consider 
a different manner of dividing agency and library 
time. 

We visited all of the social agency supervisors 
individually, partly to "case the joint," in those 
instances where we did not already know it, and 
partly to explain the program and to agree upon 
the individual who would act as supervisor. We 
familiarized the librarians with the aims of the 
program through a group meeting before field 
work began. After the students arrived in the 
field, each supervisor received written guidelines 
for the field experience. 
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In looking back over the first year, I feel that 
both agency and library supervisors needed and 
wanted more contact with the university-based 
staff than they got. If we ever repeated this ex- 
perience, we would meet with all the supervisors 
after two or three weeks of field work so that 
they could raise questions and share experiences 
with each other. The reason, in fact, that we did 
not do this was that we were too quick to buy 
someone's opinion that we could never get them 
all together at one time. The year's association 
proved a greater willingness to be involved in 
more aspects of the School's program and plan- 
ning than we ever would have guessed. 

Both agency and library supervisors were re- 
quested to give evaluations of the student' work 
at the end of each semester. The form used in the 
fall was revised in the spring, making it much 
more specific and in that degree much more use- 
ful for all concerned. 

Student participation in program planning be- 
came a real factor in f ieldwork at the end of he 
spring semester. They initiated a meeting to dis- 
cuss their fieldwork proposal for the second 
year. They proposed that they, as a group, would 
take over a branch library and act as its staff. 
We agreed that such a laboratory might provide 
more meaningful field work than other possibili- 
ties under consideration. 

We got in touch with the administration of the 
Cleveland Public Library, as being not only the 
largest of the systems in which we had placed 
students earlier, but also the most varied in its 
array of possible sites. I should pay tribute here, 
belatedly but sincerely, to the whole-hearted coop- 
eration we received from Walter Curley, the form- 
er Director, and Clara Lucioli, the Director of 
Professional Services. Miss Lucioli welcomed the 
opportunity to stretch the potential of a central 
city branch, using the muscle of a group trying 
to develop new types of service. Students were 
given the chance — a guided tour, really — to visit 
several possible sites. 
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They selected a branch located in a community 
made up of more than a dozen Eastern European 
ethnic groups, a large Black population, and small 
groups of Appalachians and Puerto Ricans. After 
interviewing three persons, chey also selected 
the professional who would act as branch librari- 
an and provide liason between the University, the 
branch and the main library. She is Ms. Bruni 
Boyd, a Case Western Reserve University Alum- 
na with a Puerto Rican background and consider- 
able mainland sophistication. One other profes- 
sional, a children's librarian, was also assigned to 
the branch. 

I could say much more about rivalry — some- 
times playful, sometimes not, which has developed 
from the "togetherness" of the operation. This 
symptom was somewhat alleviated during the 
second year due to a shift in OE guidelines which 
encouraged our "reclassification" of the Institute 
participants as trainees, instead. Although 
toward the end of the fourth semester most main- 
tained a base in the common branch, several 
branched out again for separate experience in 
bookmobile and public housing service, duty in 
neighborhood information centers, etc. As we 
enter into the final evaluation phase of the pro- 
gram, faculty and staff — with a good deal of help 
from the students — are perceiving changes which 
we will recommend for future programs: changes, 
first, in recruiting, to aim for greater subtlety 
and perceptiveness ; and, second, in guidelines and 
routines for fieldwork. The program has been 
an important instructional experience for the 
School of Library Science. 

As for the students, I think that the majority 
see hope, that is, hrpe for themselves and for the 
poor they have been learning to serve. I expect 
that all of them will be activists in the establish- 
ment, and I am glad of that. They have seen 
enough since they have been in the program to 
reinforce a strong belief which they brought to 
it; the belief that they can improve at least one 
American institution, the public library, and that 
they can make it do good for others. 
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The Community Information Specialist Program 



by Miles W. Martin, jr. 



At the University of Toledo, we are preparing 
students at the graduate level for jobs either 
working in community organizations as the infor- 
mation specialist in the agency or for working in 
public libraries as community information spec- 
ialists. Graduates who work in the public library 
spend a good deal of their time in the community 
trying to find out what kinds of information 
community organizations need which would not 
presently be available through the public library. 
They then work within the library to assemble 
this information and to recommend new sources 
of information to the librar' and to make known 
new collections of information to community or- 
ganizations. 

The education of the student is non-traditional. 
The faculty does not feel at all certain about what 
the contents of courses ought to be and thus rely 
heavily on student input and feedback from field 
experience to adjust the content. There is a col- 
league relationship between faculty and students, 
and "courses" tend to be discussions, drafts and 
seminars rather than lectures. 

The student has three major kinds of experi- 
ences in the program. He gets theory and practice 
in the collection, organization and dissemination 
of information, otherwise known as the core of 
library science with a few modifications. He then 
has a block of courses and experiences including 



cast studies, role playing and structured experi- 
ences which are aimed at developing his sensitiv- 
ity to social processes. 

The third major component is field experience 
in the community. These field experiences be- 
gin in the first quarter with work on real prob- 
lems for community organizations as part of 
courses and for this he has to go into the commun- 
ity for his data. For the second quarter, the stu- 
dent spends half of his time working as a volun- 
teer information person for a community organi- 
zation. During the third quarter, the student 
works full time for ten weeks as an information 
specialist for some agency in the community. The 
organization and the University write a contract 
and the student gets paid $750 plus having his 
tuition waived for the quarter. Although the stu- 
dent writes a thesis during his last quarter, it 
is a write-up of his field work experience from 
the point of view of describing the information 
environment with recommendations. 

We began with twelve full-time students in the 
program in September of 1972. As of now, the 
1973-4 academic year, there are forty-two people 
in the program. We have not had federal support 
of any kind. More than half of our students sup- 
port themselves by working full time during the 
day and taking classes at night. To this end, our 
faculty teach a double load of course — all of the 
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courses being offered both during the day and the 
evening. There are only three graduate assistant- 
ships available. We rely heavily on advice and 
support from the community and on the high mo- 
tivation of students for the viability of the pro- 
gram. 

We have five full-time faculty members and an 
advisory council consisting of iwenty-five people 
who are either directors or representatives of 
community organizations or information spec- 
ialists working in Toledo. Members of this coun- 
cil give lectures, give advice to students who are 
havini^ problems in their field work, and assist 
studerts in the writing of their theses. All of 
them do this without pay. 



The emphasis in the program is on the delivery 
of information to the informationally deprived. 
In most cases this means that we are particularly 
interested in minority groups, in the poor, the 
elderly, and the institutionalized. We have had 
difficulty in getting nationwide publicity because 
we operate on a small budget and are not federal- 
ly funded. We need good students and we need 
more faculty. Unlike many library schools and 
departments these days, we have little difficulty 
in placing our graduates in public libraries or 
community organizations. The average starting 
salary is about $11,000. Anyone who is interested 
in further information ought to write or call me. 
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Designing Library Education Programs 
To Meet Community Information Needs 



by Lotsee Smith 



In any program the most critical component 
is people. It takes a very special kind of person 
to be a successful ''community" librarian. I'm 
afraid we've not been very diligent in seeking out 
this kind of person nor in designing courses to 
train them in our library schools. 

If we could begin our task of designing library 
education programs to meet community infor- 
mation needs, by designing people to be selected 
for these programs, the rest of our work would 
not be so difficult. Unfortunately, the limitations 
imposed upon us by our creator do not permit us 
to begin there. So where do we begin - by imple- 
menting special recruiting programs to lure to 
library schools, persons who might have a special 
talent for working with community information 
needs? By calling in a group of "experts" who 
sit around a beautiful simulated woodgrain con- 
ference table and in one or two days decide just 
what "we" should do? By seeking funds from the 
federal government to support some special pro- 
grams or provide some stipends for needy stu- 
dents? By designing some special courses? By 
seeking out a model training program from our 
colleague? By identifying what community needs 
ar**? 

The truth is, we begin in all these ways and 
in many more. But before we discuss the kind of 
person most suited to role of community librarian 



and before we can rationally discuss redesigning 
library education, we need to examine the second 
part of our topic, "community information 
needs". It is logical that we specify what these 
needs are before we indicate the kind of person 
needed. 

Our task is complicated even further, when 
we attempt to answer the question, "what are 
community information needs?" Only one who is 
very naive would care to ask such a question and 
expect a simple answer. It reminds me of the 
lady from Connecticut who recently wrote the 
editor of the American Indian Historical Society's 
newspap<*r, Wassaja, with this request, "I would 
like information on the American Indian. I would 
like all the information that you have."^ 

If someone will give us a brief, concise descrip- 
tion of "community need", then we can, with more 
certainty, describe the kind of person needed to 
fill the role of "community information needs 
supplier" (or to use a more familiar term - li- 
brarian) and we can, with more certainty, de- 
sign our library courses to train this person. 

One problem with trying to describe commun- 
ity information needs is that they are as varied 
as the communities themselves and the needs may 
change with varying degrees of rapidity. One 



1 . W<t88aja. January, 1974. 
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thing is evident and that is, community infor- 
mation needs must be determined on a local basis. 

How does one go about finding out what the 
information needs of a community are? One com- 
mon format for obtaining pertinent information 
is the opinion survey. Information gathered in this 
manner lends itself to statistical analysis and pro- 
vides good clues as to community interests and 
expressed needs. If a rating scale is used for re- 
sponses the degree of interest will be indicated. 
There are always some inherent weaknesses in 
this type of data gathering, such as important 
items being excluded from the survey, difficulty 
in gettinp^ 100 7t response, the seriousness of the 
responder, etc. 'Other means o^ gathering infor- 
mation, such as personal interviews and question- 
aires are also subject to misinterpretation, bias 
and "sins of omission''. Generalizations can be 
drawn, however, if one of these forms of survey- 
ing has been employed systematically to a locale. 

A second source of information to be tapped 
w^hen doing a needs assessment of a particular 
community is census data. From this source such 
facts as age, sex, income levels, educational levels, 
family .^.ze, economic characteristics, industry, 
occupations and race can be obtained. 

Data banks, such as New Mexico's Data Bank 
and Information Center, a part oi the Bureau of 
Business Research located at the university of 
New Mey ' ,o inay be able to provide not only cen- 
sus data but information on commodities, housing, 
transportation, communication, public school, 
higher education and many related areas. A direc- 
tory of data banks in the field of information ser- 
vices is available. 2 

And let us not forget that time honored method, 
the grapevine. This method combined with per- 
ceptive observation may be the best means of all 
for gathering information. But it means that we 
must be involved on a personal, one-to-one basis 
with members of the community. 

There are some interesting, exemplary libr^^.ry 
programs being implemented around the country. 
Some of the "Model Cities" programs are designed 
to meet urban community information needs. 
Special library services and programs are planned 
in these projects to meet specific needs and they 



'-. Patrinostro, Frank S. and Nallian Mulherin, comp. 
Available Data Banks for Library a>id Information Ser^ 
vices. Tempe, Arizona: LARC Association, Inc., 1973. 1973. 



may range from bicycle repair workshops to 
helping with income tax forms. The National In- 
dian Education Association is directing a five 
year project which is implementing specially de- 
signed library services based on community in- 
formation needs in three widely separated In- 
dian communities in New York, North Dakota and 
Arizona.^ An extensive interview schedule to 
assess community information needs was de- 
veloped in the first ph^.oe of this project. The 
use of video tape recorders to tape local activi- 
ties, has met with enthusiastic response in at 
least one of these sites. In New Mexico Ms. Janet 
Naumer, the instructor in a library Institute 
which I'm directing, has taken the NIEA inter- 
view schedule and adapted it for use in eight New 
Mexico Pueblos. Interestingly, preliminary scan- 
ning of the returned forms indicate that one type 
of information most desired is that of legal and 
civil rights. 

A slightly different focus has been taken by 
an urban library project in Sioux City, Iowa. Oiie 
of the stated objectives in this project is: "the 
education of the non-Indian population to the his- 
tory, culture, and system of values of the Indian 
people, to the advantage of both majority and 
minority groups."^ A v/orthy objective to be sure. 
The big question is how will they evaluate their 
impact upon completion of their project and what 
will the effects of the program be. 

Perhaps these "model" library projects can 
give us some gui 'ance in attempting to meet com- 
munity information needs. 

These projects point out the diversity of com- 
munity information needs and interests. They al- 
so point out the difficulty in training personnel. 
How do we design library courses to meet these 
diversified needs? Do we need to "teach" specific 
skills such as techniques of surveying', operation 
of video tape recorders, or access co legal ma- 
terials? Certainly these cognitive SKills are im- 
portant, but perhaps more important are those in 
the affective domain. I am firmly convinced that 
personal characteristics such as attitudes, moti- 
vation, enthusiasm, sensitivity, perceptiveness, 
and personality are equally, if not more impor- 
tant, than are "learned skills". The area of human 

^. National Indian Education Association. Summary. Li- 
< rary Project Minneapolis, Minnesota, 1972. 

Sioux City Public Library. "Provision of Library Ser- 
vices and Materials To The Indian Population of Sioux 
City, Iowa, Beyond Those Now Provided,'' Sioux City, 
Iowa. 1972. (Mimeop:raphed.) 
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relations is one in which most of us need more 
training. In how many library schools do we see 
that in the curriculum? How does one go about 
"teaching" motivation, sensitivity or enthusiasm 
and where does it fit into the curriculum? Was 
the role of the librarian in contemporary society 
ever once discussed in your library courses? It 
is becoming evident that a librarian can and 
should become an active participant in commun- 
ity developmen^ 

The importance of the role of librarians in 
society has been well stated by two library edu- 
cators. Elizabeth Stone, writing in the November, 
1971 issue of "College and Research Libraries", 
states, *'*the librarian must accept his share of 
responsibility for the environment in which he 
operates; he must bring to these community 
needs the full weight of his professional exper- 
tise. In order to bring expertise to the ituation, 
the individual librarian needs to see f i lly how 
the forming of objectives of library service should 
be related to major problems in society."'' John 
Marshall, of the University of Toronto's faculty 
of Library Science observes, "we need to find 
the ways of becoming better librarians, nriore 
socially responsible, more sensitive to people, more 
involved in our communities, more flexible and 
innovative in meeting needs, more imaginative 
in devising outreach programs, all in all expand- 
ing our own base of expertise."^ 

Now, if I may share with you my thoughts on 
designing library education to meet community 
needs. Til regress to my original point. The right 
kind of person is our most critical requirement 
in meetin<T community needs. To the library ec'u- 
cators this means recruiting special persons for 
library training. Some suggestions I have for 
success in this area are: 

1. Reach out! 

Design programs that go beyond the walls 
of the library school and beyond the bounda- 
ries of the University. This implies on-site 
types of training. But by extending/ educa- 
tional opportunities beyond the normal set- 
ting you can reach many persons who have 
no other opportunity to participate in your 



Stone, Elizabeth. "Quest for Expertise: A Librarian's 
Responsibility." College and Research Libraries, (Novem- 
ber, 1971), 439. 

^. McDonough, Irma. "Education or Public Librarians." 
Ontario Library Review. Quoting' ^ohn Marshall. Sep- 
tember, 1973. 



training programs, due perhaps to economic, 
logistical or other reasons, but who possess 
the kinds of skills and characteristics needed 
to be successful "community librarians." 

2. Don't overlook the usefnlness ayid potential of 
the para-profess io7ial. 

I thing the para-professional has much to 
offer the library world. They can be quite 
effective, especially in relation to meeting 
community needs. I am particularly adariant 
about the value of the para-professional when 
the community involves ethnic groups. It is 
my opinion that you can take a member of a 
• minority group and train, them fairly quickly 
^rary skills either as a para-professional 
, a professional but the best trained 11- 
br . lan in tlie world might never, even with 
diligent effort, be able to "learn" the cultural 
aspects of an ethnic community. Consider 
implementing programs designed to train the 
para-professional. 

3. Consider input into yovr library programs 
from other fields. 

The fields of sociology, psychology, busi- 
ness, management, and education have much 
to offer the potential librarian. All of us need 
some working knowledge of group dynamics, 
systems analysis, human relations, types of 
learning, personnel management, and of the 
nature of man. 

4. Lastly, I propose a radical, if somewhat im- 
practical, suggestion. 

Insist that every libra^ry educator do work 
''in the field'* every 3 years or so. It is so easy 
for those of us in academia to lose sight of 
reality. If all of us had to serve "internships" 
in order to recertify ourselves as library edu- 
cators, we might see some changes in the tra- 
ditional library courses and we might see more 
concern for meeting community information 
needs. 

No program will succeed without people who 
are committed to its success and who possess the 
right combination of skills, intelligence, ambition 
and sensitivity. To identify these kinds of per- 
sons and to design courses which train well, these 
oersons are the charges given to the library edu- 
cators if we ever hope to really meet community 
information needs. 
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Progress in Urban Librarianship 



by Patrick Sanchez 



I would like to express my appreciation to 
everyone involved in planning and implementing 
this worthwhile seminar, and for inviting me to 
participate. 

While seminars are conducted daily on cam- 
puses throughout this country, few concern them- 
selves with people and service to those who have 
been forgotten. 

It is a tragedy that in a nation whose existence 
depends upon its great resources of information, 
there exists such a great number of its popula- 
tion that go unserved. 

The great urban communities of this country 
face a dim and dismal future unless those of us 
who serve those communities are prepared to 
offer alternatives if not solutions to problems that 
have been projected for the future. 

I have been invited here to participate in this 
panel as the Director of the Graduate Institute 
for Mexican-Americans at California State Uni- 
versity, Fullerton. 

While I will try to share with you specific in- 
formation, such as recruitment of students, selec- 
tion of students, fieldwork, coursework, etc., I 
feel it important to lay a foundation so that you 
might understand why we exist. 



Those of you involved in Federally funded pro- 
grams are aware of the problems that one faces 
in obtaining funds to implement a program of 
this nature. But one can also understand the 
funding of programs based on the need for such 
programs. For the Mexican-American such a 
need is quite evident. 

A study conducted in 1971 by the Committee 
to Recruit Mexican American Librarians and in 
his Directory of Spanish-Speaking/Spanish-Sur- 
named Librarians in the United States, Dr. Ar- 
nulfo Trejo (University of Arizona) identified 
forty-five librarians of Mexican descent, twenty- 
five of these in the Southwest, twenty of which 
were in California. 

When one considers that there are approxi- 
mately eleven million Mexican-Americans in this 
country one can obviously feel the desparity of 
the Mexican-American in this society of informa- 
tion. 

In July of 1973, the Graduate Institute for 
Mexican-Americans at California State Fuller- 
ton and the Division of Library Science gradu- 
ated its first fifteen participants. It should also 
be noted that ten days later thirteen of the fifteen 
were employed, and by the first of September all 
fifteen had been employed. This is evidence that 
employers are actively seeking Mexican-Ameri- 
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cans to serve their Mexican-American communi- 
ties. 

As of Spring 1973 we were able to identify 
seventy-one librarians of Mexican descent, and by 
September 1974, this figure will rise to approxi- 
mately ninety-one. Fifteen of these will be pro- 
ducts of the Graduate Institute at Fullerton. While 
this is progress it does not yet eliminate the dis- 
parity. The Graduate Institute at California 
State University, Fullerton shall continue to re- 
cruit and prepare Mexican-Americans for a ca- 
reer in the library profession. 

Let us now turn our attention to the future and 
what* the urban librarian must consider in pre- 
paring for future service to the Mexican-Ameri- 
can. 

The population growth in the year 2000 is pre- 
dicted at 287 million to 320 million with approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the population in urban 
areas. Fifty percent of the population will be 
found in three urban areas: The Atlantic sea- 
board, the lower Great Lakes, and California. 

By 1990, experts estimate that Los Angeles 
County, traditionally a melting pot of nationali- 
ties and races, may have 2.9 million Latins. 

By then every third person in the county or 
the metropolitan area would have a Latin sur- 
name or Latin background, most of these Mexi- 
can-Americans.^ 

Similar figures have also been given for other 
larger urban communities throughout the South- 
west and parts of the Midwest. 

It is evident that the library profession had 
better prepare itself for providing services which 
at the present time are inadequate. Institutions of 
higher learning muse give greater recognition 
to the recruitment and preparation of Spanish- 
speaking /Spanish-surnamed people in this pro- 
fession, and provide an educational program that 
will prepare minorities to give meaningfful ser- 
vice to their people. 

Institutions of higher learning must commit 
themselves to such programs regardless of the 
present and future status of Federal funds. 



Study published in the Los Anjreles T^mes, Oct. 1, 1972 
and the University of Southern California Urban Studies 
Project. 



Curriculum in Graduate Library Schools often 
tends to theorize what exists in the real world. 
For the student, this theoretical world is un- 
real and generally irrelevant. He is seeking ways 
in which he can prepare himself to give alterna- 
tives to people needing a specific service or spe- 
cific information and having a multitude of prob- 
lems. 

The traditional method for preparing the mi- 
nority students are to give them the traditional 
curriculum of basic coursework and add to this a 
course or two which we may call enrichment. The 
enrichment courses generally deal with some type 
of service to disadvantaged peoples or communi- 
ties. In most cases a practical experience is pro- 
vided. This is done through fieldwork, practi- 
cum or some other form of community involve- 
ment. History shows that this is the most rele- 
vant part of most programs. 

It is the philosophy of our Institute, supported 
by the Division of Library Science and the Ad- 
ministration of the University, to approach the 
preparation of our participants with the needs of 
the community in mind. To do this, we firmly 
believe in allowing the students to give service 
while preparing themselves academically. We 
are able to do this through the establishment of 
our core program. The core program allows us to 
interrelate the fundamental or basic required 
courses to one another and thus student projects 
are related to their practicum or fieldwork. 

While meeting the requirements of their 
coursework, the students are also providing a ser- 
vice to the community in which they are per- 
forming a practicum or fieldwork. The practicum 
and fieldwork therefore, serve as an integral part 
of the institute and the curriculum as well as be- 
ing a functional part of the entire program and 
the community. It should also be noted that the 
core courses are taught by Mexican-Americans 
who are active librarians and are themselves 
dealing with todays problems. 

During the 1973-74 academic year, this pro- 
gram provided many such services: 

The establishment of r. video tape series at a 
local high school library on safety for the large 
population of non-English speaking students 
(ESL) in Physical Education and Driver 
Training. 

The establishment of media materials for pro- 
gram education packages at an elementary 
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school involved in Bilingual Education. 

The aquisiti^n and complete bilbiographic list- 
ing of all Chicano materials (print and non- 
print) at California State University, Fuller- 
ton's Library. Many video and audio tape, 35 
mm slide shows and other materials were also 
contributed to the collection project by the par- 
ticipants. 

Children's bilingual story telling and puppetry 
have also been provided to the public libraries 
and schools in the Spanish Speaking commun- 
ity by several of our participants. 

Other services within the library structure are 
also provided. Reference services, community in- 
formation services and OHtreach arc ouc4: other 
activities. 

Recruitment has not bee^i a problem during 
the 1973-74 year. However, a great deal of pub- 
lic relation work was needed during the first year. 
This was due, in part, to the stereotype image 
the Mexican-American has had of librarians. This 
was especially true among the male population. 
Secondly of course, was the fact that libraries 
and librarianship were considered irrelevant to 
the needs of the community. Emphasis on how 
information needs of the community could be 
met was most important and established early 
in our recruitment discussions with groups of stu- 



dents. Presently we hold thirty-five to forty ap- 
plications or requests for applications to the 1974- 
75 program. 

Because recruitment, selection and curriculum 
have not been a problem for our institute, I 
would like to express my thoughts on what I con- 
sider a major problem for most institutes. That 
problem is, the commitment and support of the 
parent institutions. 

It is quUe apparent that most institutes must 
fend for themselves. You exist as long as you con- 
tinue to bring in the revenue. How many have 
the security or assurance that if the^ money drijes 
up, you can continue to exist? Is a success factor 
considered when the institution budget is planned 
for the following year? Are you included in that 
budget? If you have existed for a number of 
years, do you have some control over your own 
funds, or does the institution totally control your 
money ? These are key issues that institutes must 
cope with year after year. 

Commitment of the institution is a must if 
minorities are to be assured a meaningful educa- 
tion in Librarianship and Information Sciences. 
This becomes the responsibility of the Director, 
the Dean, the School, Division, or Department. 
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The Advocate Counseling Model:' 
Part I -Conceptual Framework 



by Michael C. Brophy, Adrian Chan, and Barry M. Mar 
The University of Wisconsin — Milwaukee 



One of the crucial questions of the 1970's is 
how well the current theories and practices of 
psychotherapy and counseling are equipped to han- 
dle the increasing complexities of personal-inter- 
personal situations in addition to the social-politi- 
cal-environmental problems. Theories of person- 
ality, counseling, and psychotherapy and their 
applications must not only be flexible, robust, and 
empirically testable, but must also be responsive 
to the changing needs of the Zeitgeist in order to 
survive. The purpose of this paper is to introduce 
the Advocate Counseling Model. This approach 
originated in the Military Service and Selective 
Service counseling practice of Michael C. Brophy 
during the late 1960's and early 1970's. Initial 
conceptualization and an outline of the model were 
accomplished by Michael Brophy and Adrian 
Chan in 1971. Subsequent conceptualizing by Bro- 
phy, Chan, Richard Nagel, and Barry Mar re- 
sulted in the development of a lengthy manuscript ; 
the Model has been expanded and modified in 
practice by Marc Mayerhoff . It is being used as 
an alternative educational model in the Advocate 
Education Program, a two year 1.4 million dol- 
lar cooperative University of Wisconsin — Mil- 



1 © March 7, 1974 by Michael C. Brophy, Adrian Chan, 
Barry M. Mar, and Richard J. Nagel. 



waukee (School of Education) -community effort, 
funded by Teachers Corps Corrections (Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare), the 
Wisconsin Council on Criminal Justice (Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration), and the 
Milwaukee Model Cities Agency (Department of 
Housing and Urban Development) . The following 
areas have been condensed and are presented in 
this conceptual paper (Part I) : a) the definition, 
scope, and ideology of Advocate Counseling; b) 
the relation of Advocate Counseling to current 
therapeutic approaches; c) the relation of Advo- 
cate Counseling to social change/contract ap- 
proaches; d) the origin and development of func- 
tional/dysfunctional institution-individual inter- 
actions. The Advocate Counseling Model: Part 
II - The process will present a) the behavioral 
analysis of Advocate Counseling; b) the flow 
chart of the counseling process; c) the explana- 
tion of the three phases; d) the implications of 
Advocate Counseling for other fields; and e) 
areas of research. 

Definition, Scope, and Ideology. The goal of the 
Advocate Counseling Model is to help people to 
assert maximum control over their own lives. 
People will not do so if they allow others to make 
decisions for them. Control in the human milieu 
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is dependent upon knowledge of the consequences 
of contingencies. To assert control over one's 
own life one must learn to deal effectively with 
contingencies and be aware of the consequences 
of their actions. This learning process will sel- 
dom occur if the client can excuse his her actions 
by excusing the consequences of those actions via 
reference to the values of the counselor. 

Advocate counseling attempts to help clients 
develop assertive counter control skills that will 
enable them to deal more effectively with dys- 
functional institutional-individual interactions. 
Although the Advocate Counseling Model has been 
used with a wide range of clients, it has been de- 
veloped and practiced primarily as a contribution 
toward filling the void of helping models which 
can be applied with minority, low-income, and 
working-class peoples of both sexes, 

There is a significant difference between the 
Advocate Counseling Model and the many advo- 
cacy models (i.e. child advocacy, para-legal, law- 
yers, etc.). Unlike the professional or "para-pro- 
fessional" in the advocacy models who advocates 
for the client, the Advocate Counselor, utilizing 
the process described in Part II of this article, 
helps the client to advocate for him herself. 
Through this process the clients rather than the 
professionals, come to assert more control over 
the environments' macro-units which have op- 
pressed them. As a result of this distinction in 
function, the Advocate Counseling Model can be 
classed as a non-leadership, organizer's model 
rather than a leadership model. 

Currently, in many minority, low-income, and 
working-class communities, there is a heavy de- 
mand for indigenous leaders, e.g. Blacks to lead 
Blacks, Latins to lead Latins, Asians to lead 
Asians, working-class people to lead working-class 
people, etc. It is the position of the authors that 
this demand is legitimate and necessary where 
a leadership model of community organizations 
is practiced. The Advocate Counselor does not as- 
sume a position of active leadership in the com- 
munity in which he or she works, but by helping 
others to develop assertive modes of behavior 
spins off indigenous community leaders. Not 
having to become the visible leader of a group, 
but helping the client .o advocate for him herself 
allows greatei flexibility as to who can become 
an Advocate Counselor. Such counselor-client 
matching factors as racial-ethnic background, 
socio-economic class, and sex may not weigh heav- 
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ily in the selection, training, and responsibilities 
of an Advocate Counselor. 

To date, application of the Model has helped 
persons successfully advocate for themselves in 
such dysfunctional institution-individual areas 
as: 1) Selective Service and Military Service, 2) 
Veterans' Affairs 3) school system-student prob- 
lems, 4) correctional system-offender, ex-offender 
situations, 5) welfare system-recipient problems, 
6) employer-employee relationships, 7) retail-con- 
sumer problems, and 8) landlord-tenant difficul- 
ties. 

Simply stated. Advocate Counseling helps a 
persQn to exert maximunj control over his/her 
own life, while developing a positive self-concept 
and confidence that this control will be continu- 
ous and replicable. Focusing on dysfunctional in- 
stitution-individual interactions resulting in cli- 
ent's experiencing pain, frustration and anxiety, 
the Advocate Counseling Model relies on the skill- 
ful application of accurate, up-to-date, primary 
source information regarding institutions and 
their functioning together with empathy, warmth, 
and understanding which facilitates the counsel- 
ing process. A definitive explanation of the Ad- 
vocate Counseling process will be set forth in Part 
II of this article. 

Relationship of Advocate Counseling to Current 
Therapeutic Approaches. In recent years, a grow- 
ing number of human service piofessionals have 
been trying to call attention to the problem that 
insight-oriented therapies are not equipped to 
deal with clients who experience both personal/ 
interpersonal as well as socio-economic-political- 
environmental problems. Among groups who ex- 
perience both these sets of problems are minorities 
as well as lower income and working-class clients 
of both sexes. Some examples in the literature of 
concerned human service professionals include: 
I^co & Spielberger (1970), Lerner (1972), Gold- 
stein (1971, 1973), and Thorne (1973). To quote 
Goldstein: 

Perhaps the most significant failure in contem- 
porary psychotherapy has been the marked ab- 
sence of treatment approaches of demonstrated 
or even apparent usefullness for lower- and 
working-class patients. 

I propose that they also provide the raw mater- 
ial for building new and more appropriate 
treatment techniques — social-class relevant 
techniques. Concretely, I refer here to incon- 
gruent expectations regarding psychotherapy; 
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uiffering language "codes*', contrasting life 
styles; personality differences in such realms 
as authoritarianism, dependency, and conform- 
ity; and such diverse areas of difference as 
time perspective, the nature of gratification, ed- 
ucational attainment and the importance at- 
tached thereto, and so forth. (1973, p. xi) 

The vast majority of these approaches rely heav- 
ily on qualitative verbal interaction for change 
and focus primarily on microsystem units, i.e., the 
client's own problems or his her problems with 
spouse, family, peers, etc. Many of these current 
approaches place a primary emphasis on the ef- 
fective and intrapsychic components, i.e., feelings 
and insight, as crucial aspects for change. For 
example, in structuring a climate of empathy, 
warmth, and respect, a client may begin to explore 
and seek alternatives and solutions to his her 
conflicts. Placing emphasis on awareness or in- 
sight does not teach clients how to deal with hun- 
ger, poverty, and "oppressive" institutions. Ac- 
tion-oriented approaches tend to provide some de- 
signs for seeking answers regarding the social- 
environmental conditions affecting individuals. 
Teaching clients to assert more and teaching them 
how to manage the contingencies which maintain 
and alter particular behaviors are certainly steps 
consistent with the ideology of Advocate Counsel- 
ing; however, a survey of action-oriented appli- 
cations reveal that they focus entirely on micro- 
system units (personal interpersonal problems) 
and still ignore applications to macrosystem units 
(social pathologies, ''oppressive" institutions, 
etc.) 

There is also a growing number of articles, 
journals, and books which focus on the social-psy- 
chological problems of emerging minorities, as 
well as lower-and working-class clients of both 
sexes. Such examples include: Blane & Meyers 
(1964), YamamotoA Coin (1965), Gould (1967), 
Magaro (1969), Wagner & Haug (1971), The 
Personnel & Guidance Joimval issues on Blacks, 
Latins, and Asian- Americans (1970, 1971, 1973), 
Sue & Wagner (1973), and The Counseling Psy- 
chologist (1973). Such endeavors a) function 
primarily for the awareness or the consciousness- 
raising of the reader; b) prescribe modified use 
of current approaches; and c) although recogniz- 
ing the conflicts faced by these groups, they do 
not oUggest specific ways to counsel clients with 
social-political-environmental problems. 

Even though there are inadequacies within the 
fields of counseling and psychotherapy. Advocate 



Counseling does attempt to draw from them some 
of the reliable and validated concepts and prac- 
tices such as principles from behaviorism, social 
psychology, facilitative counseling, and rational 
decision-making. 

Relationship of Advocate Counseling to Social 
Change/ Contract Approaches. 

Theories of social change nor specifically ori- 
iented to the urban milieu provide global pictures 
of the processes of change and evolution in West- 
ern societies; however, they offer little assistance 
to those individuals who seek to move and change 
societies and their institutions to become more 
responsive to the needs of people. Eva^nd Amit?. 
Etzioni in Social Change: Sources, Patterns and 
Consequences (1964) provide summaries of such 
theories as those of Spencer, Comte, Spengler, 
Toynbee, Marx, and Weber. These theories, though 
they provide valuable insights, turn out to be un- 
testable and give insufficient direction for socio- 
logical research. They do not provide individuals 
with specific methods and or strategies to deal 
with the "social-institutional press" that is felt 
in the 1970's. Such current books as The Planning 
of Change (1969), by Bennis, Benne & Chin; 
Changing Organizations (1966), by Bennis; A 
Question of Priorities: New Strategies for our 
Urbanized World (1970), by Higbee; and No 
Easy Victory (1968), by Gardner bode ill for the 
disadvantaged, minority, and powerless individ- 
uals of both sexes who are left to battle a system 
of institutions which have traditionally neglected 
them. There is little evidence to indicate any ad- 
vantage or incentive for long-standing institutions 
to change substantively. 

The Advocate Counseling Model grew out of 
an urban interpretation of social contract theory. 
Social contract theory historically posits human 
beings as a function of nature or some other, 
such as God. From Epicurus to Kant, including 
Locke, Hobbes and Rousseau, whose writing 
greatly influenced the Founding Fathers, social 
contract theory has been used to define the ori- 
gins of political community. 

Social contract theory has human beings origi- 
nally coming together to form societies toward the 
end of securing themselves from physical harm 
from "outside" the society and providing the 
necessities (i.e. food, water, etc.) required for 
phy.sical survival. As agreements (i.e., contracts) 
are consumated between individuals in the society 
in order to insure their survival, groups are de- 
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veloped. As the society becomes increasingly 
complex via these agreements jetween groups 
and individuals it becomes necessary to form a 
body which will resolve questions concerning the 
various contracts. Such a body arises according 
to the desires of the individuals in a society. This 
entity is called the State and is generally the 
result of a contract, in modern times, a formal 
written document often called a constitution, be- 
tween those who become the primary representa- 
tives of the values of the state (i.e. the rulers) or 
government and individuals. Agreements between 
the people and the government are called laws. 

Public institutions are entities created and sus- 
'lalned by agreements contracts between indi^ 
viduals or groups of individuals and government 
for the purpose of serving some human need con- 
sistent with security. Initially, public institutions 
were related primarily to survival, e.g. seeking 
and retaining a source of food, procreation, de- 
fense of a home territory, etc. In modern times 
public institution.s are related to many sophisti- 
cated kinds of needs and services. A public in- 
stitution, therefore, is an entity established by 
agreement (i.e., contract) between the individual 
citizens and the government (making it a lawful 
or legal entity) for the purpose of serving some 
desire articulated by individuals. Public institu- 
tion are the reserviors of the values which are 
determined by these agreements between the 
government and individual citizens. 

Private institutions are entities which are 
initially created and sustained by agreements^ 
contracts between individuals or groups of indi- 
viduals for the purpose of serving some human 
need. Where the function of such institutions is 
consistent with social order and security, regu- 
latory involvement by the government of the state 
tends to be minimal. However, where govern- 
ment controls the medium of exchange (i e , mon- 
ey) , even private institutions are minimally regu- 
lated prior to the time in which they begin to 
implement their goals. As they proceed to imple- 
ment their goals, government tends to take an 
increasingly regulatory interest via the law, de- 
pending upon the response of those individuals 
and or groups affected by private institutions. 

As institutions survive the generations which 
created them, the values represented by the laws 
which brought them into being are imposed on 
succeeding generations. As these institutions be- 
come further removed from that which initiated 



them they tend to take on an aura of historical 
veracity, public institutions represent a frighten- 
ing spectc^r for most individual citizens who must 
deal with them. 

The modern urban milieu is to date the most 
complex manifestation of the social contract. Un- 
like the social order of the hunter or the farmer 
which maximizes the independence of individuals 
or small groups and minimizes the dependence on 
and necessity for agreements/contracts with sig- 
nificant others, the modern urban milieu maxi- 
mizes the dependence on and necessity for agree- 
ment by individuals and groups with significant 
others. 

The social contract of the hunter and the farm- 
er posits human beings primarily as a function 
of nature. It was essential that people reach an 
understanding with and knowledge of nature as 
a first premise of any social contract which would 
allow them to survive. Only after these stipula- 
tions were understood did it become expedient 
for human beings to concern themselves with 
agreements/contracts involving large numbers of 
people. 

The social contract of the modern urban milieu 
posits human beings primarily as a function of 
other human beings. As people have learned to 
manipulate the resources of nature urban per- 
sons became less involved in the direct produc- 
tion of the essentials of survival and more in- 
volved in the production and commerce revolving 
around the effort to manipulate these sources. 

In this increasingly complex urban milieu the 
significance of the knowledge and skills which 
allowed people to be independent become less im- 
portant and the knowledge and skills associated 
with dependency on others for the essentials of 
security and the accoutrements of "civilization" 
assume greater importance. Progress, manifested 
by a blur of inventions with a priority on new- 
ness, becomes the watchword for urban people. 
The production and acquisition of material goods 
resulting from the manipulation of resources be- 
comes for such people the primary goals of social 
order. Surrounded in an urban environment by 
the results of this manipulative and inventive 
process, people become less inclined to relate the 
specifics of that environment to nature or some 
significant other. The skills of affirmative as- 
sertive behavior by which human beings by mo- 
tivational activity have survived and achieved 
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security become secondary. In the modern ur- 
ban milieu they have become dependent and pas- 
sive under the manifest pressures of progress. 

In this dependent and passive state the insti- 
tutions, which embody the history and values 
by which people define themselves and their 
mileus, become stale and representative only of 
an inability to cope. In the absence of constant 
significant input from individuals with the know- 
ledge and skills to have significant impact, many 
public and private institutions become a haven 
for greed, avarice, and human service profession- 
als who are trained to reinforce passive and de- 
pendent modes of behavior, an unlikely but seem- 
ingly compatible coalition. * * 

Human being is neither solely a function of 
nature nor a function of other human beings. 
Human being as a function of nature or God is 
not noble or perfect nor is his her life "nasty 
brutish and short" but he she is a being on a 
planet in an unfathomed universe with the ability 
to use and synthesize some of the resources at 
his her disposal, and hence to create, and change, 
and survive. Human being as a function of other 
human beings is not evil and his her desires are 
not base but they are essentially good and their 
desires are representative of that for which a 
just social order with responsive institutions 
should strive. Given the choice people will se- 
cure their lives consistent with a social order 
in which the individual has maximum control and 
tihose which he she places in authority have 
minimum control. 

Advocate Counseling is concerned with indi- 
viduals and how they can deal effectively and 
efficiently with the problems created when their 
lives intersect with those of existing social insti- 
tutions. Governments are not just created ex 
nihilOf but develop gradually. Conceptually, since 
the industrial revolution, conflict has been be- 
tween organizations or between individuals and 
organizations. The social contract represented 
by present day individual-institution interaction, 
while ostensibly presenting a contractual relation- 
ship between citizens and government, in reality 
offers only the subservice of the individual's 
rights to some nebulous sovereignty, which allows 
ultimately for totalitarianism. Juxtaposed to an 
urban interpretation of social contract theory. 
Advocate Coun.seling seeks to provide a mecha- 
nism which individuals can use to exercise and 
assure their rights vis a vis institutions, govern- 
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mental or otherwise, while at the same time re- 
solving intrapersonal and interpersonal conflicts 
that arise as a result of institutional pressure. 

For further references and background refer 
to A History of Philosophy, volumes I and II 
(1958) by Wilhelm Windelband. 

Origin and Development of Institutions. 

The Advocate Counseling Model is based on the 
following assumptions: 1) that there is a Pyra- 
mid of Power construct which defines a legal 
model identifying the context in which all insti- 
tutions may be understood, and 2) that all insti- 
tutions, both public and private,^ must conform 
to laws establishing the social contract. All pub- 
lic institutions come into existence because of a 
legislative act; they are created for the purpose 
of performing some positive service to the pub- 
lic. Consider Figure 1 and note that at the top 
of the Pyramid is the Legislative Act which pro- 
vides a statute establishing and defining the 
duties and limitations of public institutions This 
act also provides the basis for funding an insti- 
tution. The next layer of the Pyramid consists 
of the Rides and Regulations. The Rules and 
Regulations refine the Statute and further de- 
fine the duties and limitations of those who are 
responsible for the administration of an institu- 
tion. Both the Legislative Act and the Rules and 
Regulations are understood formally as the Law. 
Once the institution is operating, the Law is 
further refined by the third layer of the Pyramid 
of Power, Administrative Memoranda. The Ad- 
ministrative Memoranda are the written 
guidelines which are passed down the chain of 
command of an institution in an effort to further 
refine the Statute and the Rules and Regulations. 
Administrative Memoranda are the result of the 
exercise of prerogatives assumed by administra- 
tors and this interpretative process often serves 
to diminish the intent of the Law. They are also 
the vehicle by which changes in the Rules and 
Regulations and the effects of litigation are passed 
down to individuals employed by the institution 
who come into contact with clients who are to be 
served by the institution. Interpretation of the 
Administrative Memoranda by these institutional 
contact people constitutes the fourth layer of the 
Pyramid, Operational Rules. The Operational 
Rules come about as a result of the beliefs, val- 
ues, attitudes, past history of learning and be- 
havior patterns of the contact people. Unlike 
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manifestations of the other layers of the Pyramid 
the Operational Rules are rarely written down, 
yet they determine the daily context in which 
the Statutes, Rules and Regulation, and the Ad- 
ministrative Memoranda are interpreted by those 
for whom the institution is created to serve. 



Legislative Act 
(Statutes) 

Rules and 
Regulations 

Administrative 
Memoranda 

Operational Rules 



Figure 1. The Pyramid of Power 

A_ll institutions must conform to some standard 
of due process. Due process is that standard of 
equity which evolves as the social contract de- 
velops. The purpose of due process is to estab- 
lish a standard by which individuals may retain 
their rights to redress grievances which th^ feel 
* often a gut-level feeling) have been perpetrated 
against them by institutions or by individuals. 
No institution is established with the intention 
of causing harm to people. Every institution, 
both public and private, is required to have pro- 
cedures available for the purpose of redressing 
results which are not consistent with the positive 
purpose for which they were created. Advocate 
Counseling attempts to help people to obtain the 
skills to advocate for themselves within the con- 
text of institutional procedures of due process. 
Where the institution does not have adequate 
procedures or where the result of those procedures 
is not consistent with redressing the dysfunction- 
al institution-individual interaction, the Model 
is geared to identify the source and require 
change. 

In the case of private institutions the manner 
of origin and development varies slightly. These 
institutions are generated from private non- 
governmental funding sources. The legislative 
regulation of private institutions succeeds rather 
than proceeds their establishment; however, even 
though such regulation is not enabling, all pri- 



vate institutions must conform to the regulatory 
stipulations of the social contract. 

The principles involved in the Pyramid of 
Power are the following: 

a. The Legislative Act, from which institu- 
tions originate, is the highest authority; 
the other three levels refine, interpret, and 
implement the Legislative Act. 

b. Whenever there is a conflict between lev- 
els, the higher level prevails. 

c. Differences between levels are caused by 
either (1) officials who, when writing 
regulations and/or Administrative Memo- 
randa, ignore what higher levels provide, 

• or by (2) iustitacional lag, i.e.; the time 
it takes for changes in the higher levels to 
ue translated and accepted by the lower 
levels. 

d. All institutions must conform to some 
standard of due process. 

In order to help the individual client who comes 
into contact with the dysfunctional institution, 
Advocate Counseling, using the Legislative Act 
as the highest authority, attempts to find discrep- 
ancies or inconsistencies perpetuated by that in- 
stitution. Knowledge and understanding of these 
four levels of authority and the differences 
and discrepancies between levels is vital. 

Origin and Development of Functional/Dysfunc- 
tional Institution-Individual Interactions. 

In conceptualizing the development of insti- 
tutions and the nature of functional/dysfunction 
al institution-individual exchanges, the following 
sources have helped: Adams & Romney (1959), 
Thibault & Kelley (1961), Blau (1963, 1964), 
Mulkay (1971), Turk & Simpson (1971), and 
Homans (1974). These authors have provided 
a conceptualization based on the principles from 
behaviorism, economics, and social psychology. 
Institutions are created and maintained by people. 
When clients interact with the institution, they 
do not interact with the physical structure of that 
institution but with the employees of that institu- 
tioFx, i.e., other individuals. It is important to 
point out that the concepts of social exchange 
theory involving reciprocal relationships between 
two persons are applicable in analyzing institu- 
tion/employee exchanges as well as institution 
employee/client exchanges. The Statutes, Rules 
and Regulations, Adnriinistrative Memoranda, and 
Operational Rules which originate an institution 
also provide a structure by which contingencies 
are established which maintain that institution 
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and the people who work with it. Reciprocal 
contingencies developed in institutions also tend to 
be perpetuated with maximal reward and mini- 
mal cost, i.e., with minimal effort and side effects 
incurred. This is necessary and essential for the 
day-to-day operations as well as for the long 
term stability of that institution. Activities with- 
in an institution, based upon the reward-cost ex- 
change theory, are maintained by contrived, gen- 
eralized reinforcers such as money, approval, es- 
teem or respect, and compliance (Blau, 1964). 
The process of exchange by which an activity is 
rewarded within an institution is long, rounda- 
bout, and complex. For example, an employee 
gets paid at the end of a particular time period 
not by his her immediate supervisor or employ- 
er but by a third of fourth person, a clerk or 
secretary who is in turn rewarded by another 
member of that institution. This process of longer 
and more complex response chains may be called 
increasing division of labor or specialization. The 
process of exchange between an institution and a 
client is also long, roundabout, and complex. For 
example, the individual client gets results/help 
from the secretary (the institution contact per- 
son) who perhaps has little or nothing to do with 
the substantive processing of the client. Function- 
al institution-individual interaction is character- 
ized by the institutional contact person perform- 
ing a service for the client which conforms to 
the laws, the intent of the laws, and the couil de- 
cisions establishing that institution. In social- 
psychological terms, this dynamic exchange can 
be characterized as one of mutual contingency, 
where both parties contribute something to and 
take something away from the exchange. 



change on that institution. For institutional em- 
ployees the threat of changing the stable contin- 
gencies of reinforcement is anxiety-provoking, 
and they will tend to seek avenues to reduce this 
anxiety. One avenue is to encourage passive be- 
havior on the part of the client. Where the in- 
dividual client seeking change refuses to be paci- 
fied, the institution will give in reluctantly in a 
manner which will not substantively change the 
way the institution deals with the majority of 
people. Another avenue for institutions to re- 
duce this anxiety is to dispose of the activist by 
separating him/her from the mass of people be- 
ing served by the institution. A frequently used 
ploy is to give such a person a job in the institu- 
tion at a high salary. This procedure is partic- 
ularly effective with economically disadvantaged 
and minority people. Still other avenues of al- 
leviating this anxiety are to isolate the activist, 
depending upon the problem situation, by placing 
him/her in a school class made up of trouble- 
makers, in the "hole" as in the prisons, etc. 

In their desire to preserve job security, insti- 
tutional employees have developed a hierarchical 
mechanism of accountability which functions 
from the top down; all activity begins at the 
top and only reaches the level of Operational 
Rules as a result of initiative from a higher 
level. Consider Figure 2 and note that vertical 
dyadic exchanges occur within the institution and 
between the institutional contact person and the 
client. The contingencies in these exchanges with- 
in the institution are set up such that those at 



When the operation of the institution results 
in non-service and negative feelings from those 
it was created to serve it is manifesting its exis- 
tence in a contrary manner. Social-psychological- 
ly speaking, this is called an asymmetrical con- 
tingency where mutual exchanges between equals 
do not exist. As a consequence of this dysfunc- 
tional institution-individual interaction, those 
clients are required to subject themselves to the 
services of such institutions undergo a common 
phenomenon called extinction or punishment. 
When an institution via its employees ceases to 
perform a positive service, there is a tendency 
for clients to counteraggress or emit emotional 
behavior in order to change that situation. Those 
employed by the institution seek to divert this 
activity in an effort to minimize the impact of 
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Figure 2. Vertical Exchanges Occurring Within Institution 
and Between Institution and Client. 
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each level react only to the level above them. More 
importantly, however, is the implied contingency 
and responsibility for those at each level of the 
institution to protect those above them from 
change initiatives which occur from below. This 
network of dysfunctional exchange within the 
macrostructure tends to become institutionalized 
and passed on from ono generation to anothe* 
sanctified by the mantle of historical precedent. 
It is little wonder that those clients receiving 
aversive service say that institutions exist to 
serve primarily those which they employ rather 
than those they are established to serve. 

Authority at the different levels in an insti- 
tution can be maintained in several ways: 1) 
withholding of information, such that staff and 
clients are kept ignorant; 2) "trusting" some 
employee higher up to do his/her job in an ac- 
countable manner; 3) complying with authority 
figures; and 4) receiving reinforcement for com- 
pliance. The conclusion imposed on lower level 
institutibnal employees by these contingencies 
is that those on the next higher level know more 
about how the institution should operate. There- 
fore, they are more qualified to make judgments 
concerning those at the next lower leveL Those 
employees on the next lower level generally 
**trust" and comply. At the Operational Rules 
level the net effect virtually insures that those 



for whom the institution was established to serve 
will have no voice as to how that institution oper- 
ates. As institutions set up contingencies to en- 
courage "passive" cooperative behaviors within 
their own structure, they likewise impose contin- 
gencies for "passive" cooperative behaviors on 
clients they seek to serve. This process effectively 
minimizes the capability of each succeeding gene- 
ration of people to change the social contract by 
which the society in which they live is ordered. 
This process is at best benevolent and at worst 
despotic. Neither of these extremes allow for a 
context in which individual human beings can as- 
sert maximum control over their own lives. In 
the context of this dysfunctional institution-indi* 
vidual interaction, it is often the client who must 
change and adapt rather than the institution. Of- 
ten, the end results are clients who blame them- 
selves regarding the status of the problems. In 
short, these clients cannot countercontrol. B. F. 
Skinner (1973) has mentioned that there are five 
large areas of mistreatment due to the client's in- 
ability to countercontrol : the very young, the very 
old, those incarcerated, those in psychiatric insti- 
tutions, and those who are mentally retarded. To 
these groups, we add the minorities, lower income 
and working-class peoples of both sexes. Helping 
individuals to counter dysfunctional institution- 
individual experiences is the primary tunction of 
Advocate Counseling. 
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The Advocate Counseling Model: 
Part II - The Process 



by Michaei C. Brophy, Adrian Chan, and Richard J. Nagel 



"The Advocate Counseling Model: Part I" was 
a conceptual, historical, and descriptive overview. 
This second part analyzes the Model, describes 
the process, and lays the groundwork for its re- 
search, application, and implications. 

Behavioral Analysis of 
Advocate Counseling 

The purpose of this analysis is to place the 
Advocate Counseling Model in an operational per- 
spective. The use of Y .^vioral analysis is in- 
tended to help the reader to identify the major 
components in a counseling framework. One of 
ti e major components of the Model is visibility of 
control. 

Consider the following allegory : 

Kids often attend magic shows in which 
a magician performs many fantastic feats in 
front of them. On this particular weekend, two 
young kids, na.ned lanuel and Mei-ling, at- 
tended a magic show at a local theatre. The 
two kids sat in the far back row during the 
first half of thv performance, marveling at the 
spectaculai feats performed by their "super- 
star." Hov/ev^^ during the second half of the 
show, Manuel decided to sneak backstage in 
order to get a closer look at further fantastic 
feats by this "superstar." What he saw was 



something very different from Mei-ling and 
the other kids sitting in the audience. Revealed 
to Manuel were the contraptions and devices 
used to make the audience believe certain events 
were occurring when in fact they were not. He 
saw how the woman in the box avoided the saw 
Wade, the swords, and the fire. And he saw 
the magician's "superstar" image go down the 
drain. As the two kids were walking home 
after the magic show, Mei-ling's comments 
were, "Hey, that magician can make anyone 
disappear into thin air, even you and me!" 
"He's got strange power that can do anything!" 
Manuel's comment was only one word, "Bull- 
shit!" 

The purpose of this allegory is to illustrate the 
fact that when an individual cannot identify the 
controls and mechanisms of a situation he/she 
tends to attribute much credibility to that phe- 
nomenon. B. F. Skinner (1971, p. 47) states that 
individuals tend to attribute "superstar" status, 
as well as intrapersonal attributes to those who 
perform "impossible" feats. However, if the con- 
trols or the factors which made that feat possible 
were identified, then much less individual credit 
is attributed. In other words, there exists an in- 
verse relationship between credit and the visi- 
bility of control. Individuals affected by dys- 
functional societal institutions experience much 
the same phenomenon. Those who cannot iden- 
tify the contingencies and operations of that in- 
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stitution tend to attribute far more "oppressive" 
power than that which is actual. However, if 
the mechanisms of control were known, i.e., the 
institutional contingencies and how they affect 
the clients, then much less '^oppressive" power 
would be credited to institutions. As a result, in- 
dividuals gain an understanding of how to deal 
with large-scale macro-structures. 

Another main component of the Advocate 
Counseling Model is the intended positive emo- 



tional response a person experiences in attempt- 
ing to change a dysfunctional institutional-indi- 
vidual situation. Visualize two behaviorial analy- 
sis situations, the first describing the client before 
Advocate Counseling or attempting to solve the 
problem him/herself, and the second describing 
the client during and after Advocate Counseling. 
These two possible situations are presented in 
Figure 1. 



ANTECEDENTS 



BEHAVIOR 



CONSEQUENCES 



I. Institution-mediated 
cues; dysfunctional 
institution-individual 
incident 

II. Institution-mediated 
cues; dysfunctional 
institution-individual 
incident 



Client attempts 
solutions (before 
Advocate Counseling) 



Client attempts 
assertive counter- 
control skills (during, 
after Advocate 
Counseling) 



Institution responds 
negatively 



Institution/ institutional 
employee responds 
positively 



> THOUGHTS, FEELINGS 

Client feels bad, impotent, 
blames and belittles self, 
feels frustrated and 
anxious 

Client feels good, potent, 
feels he/she can be 
assertive, wants to assert 
control over other areas 
of life 



Figure 1. Behavioral Analysis of Client Before and After Advocate Counseling. 



A third major component of the Advocate 
Counseling Model is the importance of organiza- 
tion, awareness, and development. In a general 
operational manner. Advocate Counseling incor- 



porates the triadic model offered by Tharp and 
Wetzel (1969, pp. 44-65). An interpretation of 
this triadic model consistent with the Advocate 
Counseling process is presented in Figure 2. 



Pyramid 
of 

Power 





Executive management 
Middle management 
Lower management 
Supervisors 
Contact people 



Institutional 
Employees 



Figure 2. The Operational Model of Advocate Counseling 

Figure 2 shows that it is the Advocate Counselor al institution. The Advocate Counselor does not 

acting in a manner consistent with a non-leader- interact with the dysfunctional institution. That 

ship, organizer's model, who interacts with the is, he/she does not advocate on behalf of the 

client, who in turn interacts with the dysfunction- client. Potential sources of reinforcement and 



non-reinforcement for the client come from a) 
the Advocate Counselor, and b) others, i.e., peers, 
family, friends, etc. Potential sources of rein- 
forcement and non-reinforcement for the institu- 
tion institutional employees come from a) the 
client, b) the Pyramid of Power, c) other institu- 
tional employees, and d) anti-institution pres- 
sure groups. It is extremely important for the 
Advocate Counselor to identify these sources of 
both direct and indirect reinforcement and non- 
reinforcement. He she must be aware of these 
sources in order to aid clients in the development 
of counter control skills. 

The purpose of this section is to summarise 
the Advocate Counseling process. The flowchart 
in Figure 3 is intended to provide a visual sum- 
mary of the major components. It is noted that 
the flowchart presents these components linearly, 
whereas the three phases of the Model tend to 
overlap and where regression takes place it is 
sometimes necessary to remediate. The blank 
circles found in Figure 3 indicate possible re- 
search directions. The Advocate Counseling 
Model can be divided into three sequential and 
overlapping phases: I. The Education Phase, II. 
The Facilitation Phase, and III. The Implementa- 
tion Phase. 



The Process: The Education Phase (I) 

This phase assumes ^^-^^ many if not most of 
the symptoms that are currently diagnosed as per- 
sonal problems are caused and or aggravated by 
external environmental /institutional units. It 
also assumes that the hurt or the pain of the in- 
dividual as a result of negative institution-indi- 
vidual incident is a stronjr motivator which can be 
utilized in the Advocate Counseling process. The 
initial Advocate Counselor - client contact should 
focus on these major areas : 

1. Exploration and delineation of the problem - 
an attempt to define the institution-individual 
problem which is causing the client pain. 

2. Applicability of the Model - a general assess- 
ment as to whether or not the Advocate Coun- 
selor can be of help during the time allowed 
for solution to the problem. 

3. Articulation of ideology and methodology - 
see The Advocate Conmeling Model: Part I - 
Co7iceptml Framework, the sections on DefU 
nition, Scope, and Ideology and Relation of 



Advocate Coivnseling to Social Change/Con- 
tract Approaches. 

4. Reliance on an Information Center - a reser- 
voir of primary and secondary source mater- 
ials relating to institutions. 

5. Broadening of client's perspectives - a listing 
of all options constituting a possible solution. 

The Beginning. Awareness * pain caused by 
some institutional involvement in the life of a 
person is the beginning of the Advocate Counsel- 
ing process. This awareness can be generated 
her . y the client or the Advocate Counselor. At 
i point either the client or the counselor may 
;tssume the initiative in beginning a relationship 
to reduce the client's pain. A state of awareness 
may be generated by the feelings of pain on the 
part of the client in addition to clarifying state- 
ments by the Advocate Counselor which relate 
these feelings to an institutional context. The 
Advocate Counselor listens to the client, clarifies 
the situation by asking questions, and delineates 
the problem in terms of institution-individual in- 
teraction. The Advocate Counselor has to decide 
whether or not the Model is applicable or if he/ 
she is too busy with other clients to be of help 
during the projected time line. In cases of in- 
applicability or a prohibitive time bind, the reader 
is referred to the section on Implementation deal- 
ing with referrals. Where the Model is applicable 
and there is no counselor time bind, a schedule for 
subsequent counselor-client sessions may be gen- 
erated on the initiative of the counselor with the 
consent of the client. An explanation of the 
Model's ideology and method should be made to 
relate directly to the client's problem (s). Follow- 
ing this procedure, the function of the Advocate 
Counselor is to inform the client that the counselor 
has access to knowledge which may clarify the 
problem confronting the client. It is a common 
psychological phenomenon that persons who are 
under the press of a problem orientation tend 
to see only a very limited number of possible so- 
lutions. In the absence of accurate information 
from institutions causing/aggravating the prob- 
lem, the consequences of most of these solutions 
take on an ominous tone. This lack of accurate 
information has the effect of forcing people into 
passive modes of behavior, which often increases 
anxiety, or into ineffective assertive behaviors, 
which among the young especially, often result in 
violence or dissipation. 

The Information Resource Center. The Education 
Phase of this Model is dependent upon the ability 
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Role of 
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Figure 3. Flowchart 

of the counselor to build an Information Re- 
source Center and use it. The need and rationale 
for the establishment of such a facility are as 
follows : 

1. It provides the knowledge which will allow 
the counselor to respond with some concrete 
answers to inquiries from clients with institu- 
tion-related problems ; 

2. The Advocate Counselor organizes and uti- 
lizes this facility for action-oriented research, 
i.e.. research which can lead to some action 
on the part of the client; 

3. The presence of this Information Center and 
a sincere effort at an objective and personal 
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delivery of the accurate information generated 
by the primary source material tends to de- 
velop a climate of trust between the Advocate 
Cc mselor and the client. 
The Center and the memoranda which emanate 
from it also provide the Advocate Counselor 
with a positive and visible outreach mecha- 
nism; he she becomes one who is known as a 
person who is willing and able to provide in- 
formation which may help a client toward a 
solution to a problem; and 
The Center provides the c lient with the oppor- 
tunity to identify the inechanisms of institu- 
tions, thereby increasing his/her visibility of 
control. 



The Information Resource Center of the Advocate 
Counselor contains: 

1) primary source materials, the major portion 
of the facility, and 

2) secondary source materials. 

The primary source material is material which 
can be regularly and systematically updated and 
indexed. Primary source material is defined as 
the Law, court interpretations of the Law, writ- 
ten Memoranda of institutional administrators, 
and documentation of the institutional Operation- 
al Rules. The minimum requirements for such a 
facility include the Legislative Acts and rele- 
vant case law of the state in which the counsel- 
ing service is being offered with an updating 
service, the Rules and Regulations or administra- 
tive code as they are known in some states, pro- 
cedural and operational manuals together with 
Administrative Memoranda of relevant institu- 
tions, and documentation of institutional Opera- 
tional Rules. 

Secondary source material is material which 
may lead the Advocate Counselor to new primary 
source material. Included in this category are 
many excellent quick reference services such as 
the Criminal Law Reporter, Poverty Law Report- 
er, Juvenile Law Reporter, Prison Law Reporter, 
etc., which provide indexed coverage with ex- 
planations of many institutional procedures. 
Newspapers, magazines, journals, etc., have 
relevance as secondary source material in that 
they lead the Advocate Counselor to new primary 
source material. 

If time and finances permit, the Education 
Phase can be further facilitated with memoranda 
rHating to common client problem areas gene- 
rated by the Advocate Counselor. The ffJ'owing 
guidelines are important concerning the develop- 
ment and dissemination of memoranda by the 
Advocate Counselor: 

1. The memoranda must be phased in ' nguage 
understandable to the clients; 

2. The primary source material must always be 
cited, if not in the context then at the conclu- 
sion of the memo; 

3. An effort should be made by the Advocate 
Counselor to insura that the client understands 
the content of the memo; and 

4. The date on which the memoranda is to be 
considered outdated should be included to 
maintain the accuracy of the information and 
the credibility of the Advocate Counselor. 

ERIC 



A note on the memoranda stating that the infor- 
mation contained therein may be outdated and 
the reader should contact the Advocate Counsel- 
ing office provides a positive outreach mecha- 
nism. The continuing credibility of the Advo- 
cate Counselor or the agency for which he/she 
works depends primarily upon the accuracy of 
the information disseminated. Memoranda float- 
ing around with outdated and hence inaccurate 
information will destroy the credibility of the 
agency or individual practicing Advocate coun- 
seling. 

The establishment and continued development 
of an Information Resource Center is invaluable; 
such an outreach mechanism places the person 
with the skills of a counseling psychologist in a 
much less threatening position than the current 
"doctor's office" motif of many counseling offi- 
ces, which assumes "illness." Rather than allow 
a client's anxiety and frustration over his/her 
inability to cope with the reality inflicted upon 
him/her by institutions to build to a point where 
escape, avoidance, and aggressive behaviors be- 
come nicheable as a diagnosis of a mental illness, 
the Advocate Counselor is able to reach out with 
a possible solution (i.e., knowledge) as a means 
of prevention. 

Counselor-Client Roles in Developing a Force- 
Choice Context. The primary goal of the Educa- 
tion Phase of this Model is to broaden the client's 
field of reality such that the Advocate Counselor 
and the client define all of the options which might 
constitute a solution to the problem. In this initial 
phase the client is dependent upon the Advocate 
Counselor primarily as a source of accurate in- 
formation relating to his her problem, as well as 
a source for emotional support. This dependency 
relationship places great res )onsibility on the Ad- 
vocate Counselor; he 'she nust be readily avail- 
able at all times in the die ,t's community to re- 
spond to the client's desirr for more knowledge 
and support to further define alternative solu- 
tions to his her problem in this expanding field 
of reality. 

The client also has a great deal of responsibili- 
ty. As part of the ideological and methodological 
orientation, it should be made clear that the Advo- 
cate Counselor will not advocate for the client; 
hence, it is the client's responsibility to learn the 
necessary skills in order to assert control over 
his her own life in this problem situation. Some 
effort should be made during this phase to assess 
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the reading and writing proficiency of the client, 
since these skills are required in the Implementa- 
tion Phase of the Advocate Counseling Model. 
When these skills are present but minimal the 
client problem orientation and the desire to assert 
more control over their own life in this and other 
similar situations serves as an incentive to im- 
prove these skills. Such clients are more time- 
consuming but the change in behavior represented 
in a person who is utilizing skills previously con- 
sidered useless tends to balance the extra time 
required with counselor satisfaction. 

With clients that lack any proficiency in read- 
ing and writing skills a non-compensatory educa- 
tional approach may be necessary. Even in this 
case the Advocate Counselor does not assume re- 
sponsibility for advocating for the client. It is 
more beneficial to the community in which the 
Advocate Counselor is working and more consis- 
tent with the social and institutional change ob- 
jectives of the Model if the client recruits someone 
with these skills from his/her family or ?.ommuni- 
ty to perform this compensatory function. This 
person is called the client correspondent. He/she 
should sign all letters under the signature of the 
client with that title and an indication that any 
response is to be sent to the client. 

The nature of a problem caused by dysfunc- 
tional institution-individual exchanges is that it 
has a definite time line and consequences. During 
the Education Phase all the alternatives must 
be defined in relation to: 1) action or inaction, 
2) their effect on the client and others in the pro- 
cess of action or inaction, and 3) their conse- 
quences. The conclusion of the Education Phase 
of the Model is reached when an exhaustive list of 
alternative solutions to the problem and their 
consequences has been discussed, listed, and de- 
fined to the satisfaction of the client. When this 
exhaustive list of alternatives and cc isequences 
has been defined, it becomes evident that even 
in the case of inaction by the client (always one 
of the alternatives listed) he/she will either do 
something or something will be done to him/her. 
Hence the client becomes aware that he/she is 
in a force-choice context. Either one ma^ces a 
choice or a choice ir made for you. 

The Advocate Counselor must be able to de- 
velop the skills to be interpersonally facilitative. 
This is the degree to which the counselor can cre- 
ate a climate of empathy, respect, and warmth 
such that the client will express the problem. 



explore its facets, deal with his/her feelings, and 
explore alternative solutions. Other dimensions 
helpful for the relationship are concreteness, gen- 
uineness, and self-disclosure. Many books and 
research articles have been written in this area, 
the most notable ones being: C. R. Rogers, Client- 
centered Therapy (1951) ; C. Truax & R. Cark- 
huff. Toward Effective Counseling and Psycho- 
therapy (1967) ; R. Carkhuff & C. Berenson, Be- 
yond Counseling and Therapy (1967) ; R. Cark- 
huff, Helping and Human Relations, vol. 1 & 2 
(1969) ; and G. Gazda, Human Relations Develop^ 
ment (1973). To achieve success during the Edu- 
cational Phase, the Advocate Counselor must build 
a strong base of rapport which may consist of 
empathy, respect, and warmth. This means that 
the counselor must try to understand the client 
and his/her problems, have faith in the client's 
ability to solve his/her own problems, and have 
concern for the client. Establishing this basic 
climate of rapport does not mean that the Advo- 
cate Counselor is passive or non-directive; rather, 
he/ she is directive in terms of structuring and 
educating the client in the previously mentioned 
areas : problem definition, the pain caused by the 
problem, the ideology and method of the Model, 
access to accurate information, and structuring 
options. It should be mentioned here that the di- 
mensions of empathy, respect, and warmth may 
not be necessary and sufficient conditions for 
establishing client rapport. If priority is placed 
on one variable being crucial for establishing rap- 
port, it is the authors' opinion that it is the access 
and ability to convey accurate information re- 
garding the individual-institutional problem area. 
Success in this dimension may even override the 
mismatch of such counselor-client variables as 
expectation, prognosis, attraction, empathy, 
warmth, and respect. 



The Process: The Facilitation Phase (II) 

The Facilitation Phase of the Advocate Coun- 
seling Model begins when the force-choice context 
is defined to the satisfaction of both the counselor 
and the client. It is during this phase that an 
alternative from the force-choice context is se- 
lected, affirmed, and consolidated prior to be- 
ginning the last phase. Whereas in the Education 
Phase, the Advocate Counselor might find it 
necessary and essential to be directive, similar to 
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a resource person and a teacher, he/she should be 
non-directive and indicate a willingness to accept 
the alternative selected by the client during the 
Facilitation Phase. It is imperative to the integri- 
ty of the Model that the client make the choice. 
This does not mean that the Advocate Counselor 
does not share his/her values with the client but 
it does mean that the counselor must be able to 
accept what the client chooses as the best alterna- 
tive based upon accurate knowledge and the 
client's positive feelings. 

Following the selection of an alternative from 
the force-choice context, an effort should be made 
to give the alternative an affirmative format or 
positive action orientation. Such a format is one 
where the client perceives of him/herself as being 
motivated to act for, rather than act against some- 
thing. It is an orientation v» hich allows the client 
to speak positively about the alternative chosen. 
This development of a positive action orientation 
is particularly necessary when the client is still 
angry and frustrated about the institutional con- 
flict. This does not indicate that the client is less 
firm or resolved in advocating the chosen solution ; 
rather, it is an approach that places more empha- 
sis on the client educating and not confronting 
those in the institution with whom the client will 
deal. Confrontation by the client may be neces- 
sary at some point in the process of implementa- 
tion; however, most people find confrontation 
easier to justify and hence implement if they have 
made ^n initial approach to a solution to a prob- 
lem in a cordial, affirmative manner. 

The last step in this phase is for the client to 
consolidate the alternative chosen. Prior to be- 
ginning the Implementation Phase where the 
client is shown how to advocate his/her solution 
to the institutional problem, it is desirable to 
consolidate this alternative with family, friends, 
etc. This segment has three purposes: 1) it gives 
the client an opportunity to articulate and re- 
hearse his/her alternative solution; 2) it gives 
the client an opportunity to test the solution with 
those who care and are willing to feed back the 
consequences of his/her action; and 3) the client 
will discover whether or not these significant 
others constitute a source of positive reinforce- 
ment and support to sustain him/her through the 
Implementation Phase. 

Consolidating the alternative chosen is the 
first exposure to an action-oriented reality for the 
client. In the process of exposing the alternative 



selected to significant others, the client may dis- 
cover that his/her chosen alternative does not 
stand the test of this limited but necessary action- 
oriented reality. Should this be the case, it may 
be necessary to return to the list of alternatives, 
re-evaluate the consequences of each, and select 
another option or reaffirm the initial alternative 
selected. 

During this phase the client becomes more in- 
dependent oi the Advocate Counselor because: 
1) the client has made his/her own decision from 
an exhaustive list of alternatives and conse- 
quences; 2) he/she has developed a support sys- 
tem apart from the Advocate Counselor; and 3) 
the client realizes that he/she must do his/her 
own advocating. Also at the conclusion of the Fa- 
cilitation Phase it should be made clear to the 
client that he/she is to do his/her own advocating 
within the context of that institution, i.e., become 
a client-advocate. There are three reasons why 
this position is critical: 

1. Failure of the counselor as advocate very often 
results in more loss of hope for client. "If 
he/she can't do it, how could I hope to suc- 
ceed?" 

2. Success of the counselor as an advocate means 
the client has not asserted control over his/her 
own life. **The problem was solved but only 
because the counselor did it for me." 

3. The wrong person may be reinforced with the 
wrong reinforcement. For the counselor to 
act as advocate is often just an ego trip 
(albeit a "humanistic one"). 

Finally, the dimensions of the Advocate Coun- 
selor in this interpersonal relationship should be 
one of continued high empathy, respect, and 
warmth. The dimension of concreteness and the 
ability of the counselor to be specific now plays 
an increasing role. References which will help 
the Advocate Counselor to aid the client in rational 
decision making are : Ryan & Krumboltz (1964), 
Thoreson & Mehrens (1967), and Tyler (1969, 
pp. 135-157). 



The Process: The Implementation 
Phase (III) 

The Implementation Phase begins as the client 
and the Advocate Counselor recapitulate the pro- 
cess they have gone through, reassess the client's 
confidence in the positive action orientation of his 
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chosen alternative, and develop a procedural for- 
mat based upon accurate knowledge of the insti- 
tution in \\ !iich the client will advocate for him/ 
herself. The procedural format is the action plan 
resulting from the action-oriented research in 
which the Advocate Counselor has involved the 
client. During this phase there is an increased 
emphasis on the part of the Advocate Counselor 
in the following dimensions : 

1. Confrontation - pointing out discrepancies; 
**If you (the client) have been bullshitting it 
will reduce your chances of success!" 

2. Immediacy - telling it like it is between the 
counselor and the client in an action-oriented 
reality; "Hey, you're (the client) doing the 
advx)cating and signing the letters, I'm (the 
counselor) not." 

3. Concreteness - the ability to be specific ; **What 
do you want (the client)? How are you go- 
ing to get it? How will you know if you're 
successful?" 

The use of role-playing and modeling techniques, 
such as in Alberti & Emmons (1970), in order 
to practice and rehearse likely situations are of- 
ten helpful to the client. 

During the initial stages of this phase, the 
Advocate Counselor educates the client to a task 
orientation. For the client to effectively pursue 
a solution to the problem, it will be necessary for 
him/her to practice certain skills in seeking a 
successful conclusion to iastitution-individual 
conflict. These skills are reading and writing. 
We hav^^ found in our experience that economical- 
ly disadvantaged and minority people tend to 
develop behavior patterns which exclude the 
practice of these skills because of minimal posi- 
tive reinforcement. Positive reinforcement has 
greater impact on a person whose learning experi- 
ences hold the immediate promise of alleviating 
aversive stimuli or crisis situations. This is par- 
ticularly relevant to persons experiencing such 
crises in institution-individual exchanges. This 
phenomenon has also been cited by such thinkers 
as Paulo Friere and Ivan IlMch and by such edu- 
cators as Charles Silberman and John Holt. The 
proper application of the Implementation Phase 
of the Advocate Counseling Model will provide 
that positive reinforcement. In the case of clients 
whose reading and writing are extremely de- 
ficient, it may be necessary to recruit some peer, 
family, or community pennon with these skills to 
help (see Education Phase - client correspon- 
dent). 



Client-Advocate Tools. There are certain tools 
which must be used if the client is to be success- 
ful in: 1) implementing his/her solution to the 
institution-oriented problem; 2) reversing the 
flow of accountability within the institution from 
top-down to bottom-up; and 3) forcing the in- 
stitution to be primarily accountable to those 
it was established to serve rather than just ac- 
countable to those it employs. An explanation of 
these essential tools follows. 

1. - Everything in Writing. The legal adage, 
"'Quod yion est in scripto non est in Mundo'' (What 
is not written does not exist) holds true today. 
Interaction between the client and the institution 
must be on the written communication level. Un- 
less past, present, and future exchanges are writ- 
ten and documented, these incidents do not count. 
Therefore, anything that is observed or heard that 
relates to the institutional problem area should 
be written down in some form, i.e., letters and 
write-ups. This is done in order to build a record 
and to provide evidence that such incidents oc- 
curred. 

A letter to the institution describing the in- 
cident (s) and the problem is one way of imple- 
menting this tool. Where the time line permits, 
the first letter to the proper office of an institu- 
tion may be sent by regular mail. Tf it does not 
receive a response within a reasonable period of 
time the next letter is sent via certified mail, re- 
turn receipt requested. This process gives the 
client proof of mailing and proof that the letter 
was received at the institution. Where the cost of 
this process is prohibitive and the location of the 
institution permits, the letter can be hand de- 
livered and a receipt requested upon delivery. 
Letters sent in such a way tend to sound the alarm 
of possible future litigation and they will be read 
and responded to by institutional personnel. The 
Advocate Counselor does not write first drafts 
of the letters for the clients but should go over the 
letter .th him/h,'r to ensure that It states the 
client's exact intentions. Grammatical errors and 
spelling errors should not be corrected unless it is 
brought to the Advocate Counselor's attention 
by the client. An extensive rewrite by the counse- 
lor tends to detract from the client's sense of con- 
trol. If the client has a greater writing facility 
in a language other than English, such as Span- 
ish or Chinese, then +hat might be used as the 
correspondence language. Such a circumstance 
would at least require the institution to retain a 
person familiar with the client's language. This 
is also the initial step by the client to move the 
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institution to become more responsive to dealing 
with the client 

Personal contacts with institutional personnel 
should be avoided, for as personal exchanges in- 
crease, documentation of these exchanges be- 
comes difficult and cumbersome. In situations 
where these contacts cannot be avoided, then 
trrite-ups must be completed on every conversa- 
tion between the client and all persons present. A 
write-up is a transcript of the conversation from 
memory or notes, using quotes where exact phras- 
es or sentences can be remembered and para- 
phrasing where the exact words used cannot be re- 
membered. Every effort should be made to make 
it as accurate and honest as possible, with empha- 
sis on what was said or done. It should not contain 
any value judgments by the client-advocate. The 
client should do the first draft of the write-up and 
work with the counselor to complete it. Very often 
the intense emotional involvement of the client will 
prevent him/her from doing an accurate job. It 
is the counselor's responsibility to help the client 
to separate fact from emotion. The write-up 
should be completed as soon as possible after the 
contact and a completed copy should be notarized 
or co-signed in order to validate the date on which 
it was completed. If another person, i.e., client 
correspondent or friend, was a party to the con- 
versation, he/she should co-sign the write-up. The 
value of write-ups cannot be overemphasized in 
the Implementation Phase. Should the Advocate 
Counseling process be unsuccessful the write-ups 
will serve as an acceptable record of any viola- 
tion of the client's right to due ' jcess in the ad- 
ministrative procedures of the ^stitution. Al- 
though the temptation to use tape recorders is 
great, it tends to make institutional personnel de- 
fensive and the conversation sterile and often 
meaningless, even if recorders are used openly. If 
they are used clandestinely, it is by most standards 
considered to be an unethical invasion of privacy 
and if discovered may taint the motives of the 
client should the problem solving process reach 
the point of litigation. 

Essential elements of the write-up are: A) 
the names of the persons present during the con- 
versation ; B) the day and date of the year; C) the 
beginning and ending time of the conversation; 
and D) the location of the conversation. Use of 
the write-up is to be decided by the client in con- 
cert with the Advocate Counselor. Possible uses 
of the write-ups are : 

1. Sending the write-up to the person (s) involved 



in the conversation requesting any additions 
or corrections, together with a cover letter 
repeating the request made by the client about 
the problem and documenting the legitimacy 
of the request ; 

2. Sending it to the person in the institution, 
superior to the institutional person (s) in- 
volved ill the conversation with copies to oth- 
ers, such as local and state legislative repre- 
sentatives who might aid the client in solving 
the problem; and 

3. Retaining and letting it accumulate in the 
client's chronological fi!- (Chronfile) toward 
occasions where the client can use it more 
effectively in advocating for him/herself. 

In summary, if and when letters and write- 
ups are presented as documentation by the client- 
advocate, it has a particular significant effect on 
the institutional personnel. Client initiative rep- 
resented by such documentation will result in 
one or more of the following conclusions on the 
part of the institutional emplovees: 1) the client 
has carefully recorded the incident; 2) the client 
may be correct in his/her complaint; 3) the in- 
stitution may indeed be underestimating the pow- 
er of the client; 4) the institution may be wrong 
or unfair in dealing with the client; and 5) pos- 
sible litigation may result which may be embar- 
assing for the institution. The state in which 
these institutional employees find themselves may 
be termed an aversive situation, a negative rein- 
forcement situation where some form of escape 
behavior is sought in order to reduce the aver- 
siveness. One such occurance will usually create 
an awareness in institutional contact persons of 
the possibility that other client-advocates may 
follow the same procedure. This state of aware- 
ness by institutional contact people that at any 
time they may be held accountable by those that 
the institution was established to serve gives im- 
petus to institutional personnel to act more con- 
sistantly with the interests and needs of the client 
population. This process tends to reverse the flow 
of accountability with the institution, from top 
down to bottom up, which is more consistent with 
the concept of client-community countercontrol. 
2. • Copies of Everything. On some occasions, 
written communications are accidentally and/or 
intentionally lost or delayed. Copies must be 
kept by the client-advocate on everything includ- 
ing: A) materials sent from the client to the in- 
stitutional personnel; B) materials sent from the 
institutional personnel to the client; and C) ma- 
terials (i.e., forms, etc.) sent from the institution- 
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al personnel to the client which are to be written 
on and returned. Where the client is required to 
go to the institution to complete forms or sign 
other kinds of documents, it is necessary that he/ 
she request the following: A) that the client be 
allowed to take such documents home for study 
prior to completing them ; and B) that copies of 
the completed documents be provided to the client 
by the particular institutional personnel with 
whom the client is dealing. 

3. - The Chronfik. Ideally the client should con- 
struct and keep his/her own file with explicit 
knowledge that it belongs to him/her. This con- 
fidential file contains the accumulated record of 
documented evidence, i.e., letters, write-ups and 
responses of the institution-client exchanges. It 
is called the client's chronological file, in short, 
the client's Chronfile. At no time does the file 
belong to the counselor or the agency for whom 
he/she works, nor should the counselor or the 
agency be entitled to keep duplicates of any por- 
tion of the client's Chronfile without that client's 
explicit written permission. If the client permits 
the Advocate Counselor to retain possession of the 
file, then the counselor must state specifically 
his/her willingness to maintain its confidential- 
ity. No agency or counselor evaluation design 
which is not consistent with this principle should 
be imposed. In addition, under no circumstances 
should the threat of withdrawal of services or 
the trusting relationship be used in order to ca- 
jole the client into giving a third party access to 
any portion of the Chronfile, including the client's 
name. The Chronfile is the manifest symbol of 
the client asserting control over his/her own life. 
Specifically, it serves the following functions: 
A. provides tangible evidence to the client that 
something is being done, or has been done; 
provides immediate reinforcement of the pro- 
gress thus far; 

provides reinforcement as client possesses 
the file with which to review and reminisce ; 

. . cues the client as to what else has to be done ; 
provides tangible evidence for the client to 
show others what he/she has accomplished, 
that is, to friends, family, peers, spouse, and 
others with similiar problems; and 

F. gives the client an example by which he/she 
may replicate the technique (s) used in the 
process. 

At the conclusion of the Advocate Counseling 
process, when the pre-established goal-alterna- 
tive has been achieved or a referral must be made, 
the complete Chronfile should be given to the 



client. It represents a kind of credential, certify- 
ing that the client has effectively advocated for 
him/herself and has at least in this situation as- 
serted control over his her own life. 

Time Line and Advocate Counselor-Client Ses- 
sions. Meetings between the Advocate Counselor 
and tlie client-advocate tend to fall into a pattern 
established by the procedural exigencies of the 
institution. During this phase the client meets 
with the: Advocate Counselor just prior to or 
just after completing some step in the procedural 
format previously established. In some cases in- 
stitutional procedures for resolving client-orien- 
ted problems have a time line which creates 
a press on the client, i.e., the client does not have 
enough time to adequately prepare for appoint- 
ments, hearings, etc. If this is the case it is legiti- 
mate for the client to make the institutional per- 
sonnel aware of the press and request, in writing, 
an appropriate extension of time. 

During the initial stages of the Implementa- 
tion Phase, it is appropriate to establish a regular 
schedule of appointments based upon an estimate 
of the length of time that it will take to imple- 
ment the alternative selected. Any knowledge 
that the Advocate Counselor may have from pre- 
vious experience and research on that institution 
related to the alternative selected by the client 
should also be considered. 

Clarification should be made regarding the 
avoidance of Advocate Counselor interaction with 
institutional personnel. Contact resulting in un- 
derstandings and friendships may effect the at- 
titudes of the Advocate Counselor in such a way 
as to lessen the impact of strategies which affect 
institutions. Also, client awareness of such con- 
tact lessens the sense of control by the client-ad- 
vocate. 

Depending upon the number and complexity of 
the problems involved as well as the institutional 
procedures and responsiveness, this phase can 
last as long as the time taken for one complete 
exchange, i.e., one sequence of correspondence, 
six months, or longer. In an extended sequence 
of events there may be some motivational lag on 
the part of the clients. In such cases the Advo- 
cate Counselor may assume the initiative to call 
clients from time to time to: a) discuss any 
changes in the institutional policies or procedures, 
or b) reassure the clients of the counselor's in- 
terest, concern, support, and anticipation of ur-. 
ther steps in the Implementation Phase. At such 
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times it may be necessary to refer back to the 
Facilitation Pha^se and recapitulate the options 
available. If the Implementation Phase drags over 
an extended period of time, the client may decide 
that another alternative is more attractive be- 
cause it can be concluded more quickly. 

Value Changes, It is during this phase of the 
Advocate Counseling Model that the consolidation 
of new values takes place in an action-oriented 
reality. Previously, in the Education and Facili- 
tation Phases the client's system of values has 
been subjected to new input and modes of be- 
havior have been explored intellectually and ar- 
ticulated with the Advocate Counselor, parents, 
friends, etc. He/ she is attempting to assert con- 
trol in an effort to rewrite some stipulation of the 
social contract. He/she is seeking to implement a 
solution which he she has chosen, to a problem 
which he/ she understands, in boch a personal 
and an institutional context. In addition, the 
client must adjust the old values to the new. The 
client may discover that the alternative selected 
is inconsistent with positive feelings in an action- 
oriented reality. The Advocate Counselor must 
be cautious not to force the client to "see it 
through," but be ready to go back to the Facilita- 
tion Phase without imposing a feeling of guilt on 
the client. Assuring maximum control over one's 
own life means being able to admit error with- 
out being saddled with guilt feelings. Although 
it would appear that the Implementation Phase 
is largely mechanical the reverse is true. The 
dimensions of confrontation, the ability to look 
at discrepancies, and support are needed to an 
even greater extent than in the Facilitation Phase. 

Outcomes for the Institution : Feedin Mechanism, 

As the client-advocate acts on the basis of facts 
and good feelings, learned and developed during 
the Education and Facilitation Phases, he/she 
serves as a feedin mechanism into the institution. 
A feedin mechanism is an instrument which re- 
quires that one party, i.e., the institution, recog- 
nize the requirements and demands of another 
party, i.e., the client. Recognition of the require- 
ments of the client does not necessarily mean that 
the institutional personnel will meet those re- 
quirements, but with the proper utilization of the 
tools previously described, it does mean that they 
will respond. Written or verbal requests, prefer- 
ably written, from clients for information or ser- 
vice should be specific. Such requests should ask 
for documentation or justification of the re- 
sponse consistent with the Legislative Act, Rules 



and Regulations, or Administrative Memoranda. 
This function of the client as a feedin mechanism 
has the following enumerated effects upon the 
institution and upon the client: 

1. It forces the institutional contact person to 
justify his/her actions according to the writ- 
ten authority. Thus it reduces his her pre- 
rogatives to interpret the problem on personal, 
attitudinal bases which may be contrary to 
the intent of the Legislative Act, Rules and 
Regulations, or Administrative Memoranda. 

2. It requires the institutional contact person to 
learn the basis for the administrative author- 
ity which causes him/her to act in such a way 
which has caused pain for the client. 

3. It gives the institutional contact person access 
to knowledge which has been withheld in or- 
der to insure the status of those at higher 
levels in the institution. As the institutional 
contact person learns more of the reasons for 
the required behavior, he/she will be better 
able to serve future clients with similar needs. 

4. For the vast majority of institutional contact 
persons who wish to change institutional poli- 
cies to better meet the needs of their clients, 
this client initiative enables the employees to 
have documentation and hence a lever to ad- 
vocate for positive changes in institutional 
policies and procedures. 

5. For the client receiving a written response to 
a request for which he/she was primarily re- 
sponsible for writing and sending, it rein- 
forces the skill of writing. It also reinforces 
decision-making, problem solving, reading and 
learning skills which the client practices in 
the other phases of the Advocate Counseling 
Model. For many persons from economically 
disadvantaged and minority groups this will 
be the first time that they have consciously 
elicited a response from an "authority." 

6. As the file of written materials (Chronfile) 
begins and grows the client's estimation of 
him^ herself grows. There is a feeling of pow- 
er and control which results from obtaining 
the knowledge and maintaining the file of 
accurate information. This feeling increases 
and the client learns and practices new asser- 
tive modes of behavior. 

In short, as the client is educating him/herself 
and acquiring countercontrol skills, the client is 
also educating the institutional employees, be- 
g iming with the contact person. 

Outcomes for the Advocate Counselor: Feedback 
Mechanism. In addition to the feedin effects of 



the client to the institution, the client functions 
as a feedback mechanism to the Advocate Counse- 
lor, providing updated information about the in- 
stitution as well as the client. From actions taken 
by the client, the Advocate Counselor can assess 
the level of competency (knowledge and practice) 
of the concepts, tools, and skills learned in the 
Advocate Counseling process. Clients may feed 
back to the Advocate Counselor information and 
documentation on changes in Operational Rules 
and Administrative Memoranda, such that the 
counselor has a continuing source of accurate, 
updated knowledge about the institution, as well 
as a "feel" for the procedures and processes imple- 
mented within institutions. The Advocate Coun- 
selor has continual personal and intimate contact 
with clients affected by institutions. This is an 
invaluable input which top levels of management 
who are removed from client contact in the in- 
stitution do not have. In addition, through the 
Information Resource Center, the Counselor has 
continual access to the knowledge upon which 
institutional processes and procedures are based, 
another invaluable aspect which institutional con- 
tact persons do not normally have. Most im- 
portantly, the Advocate Counselor is not sub- 
ject to the same sources of reinforcement which 
determine a large part of the behaviors of insti- 
tutional personnel. 

Closure. As the tools are implemented and tasks 
are performed, closure to the Advocate Counsel- 
ing process comes with either the achievemer of 
the pre-established goal-alter .ative, or some vari- 
ation thereof, or the recognition on the part of 
the client-advocate and the counselor that the in- 
stitutional personnel are not going to grant the 
client the alternative sought. In a successful 
case, the pre-established goal-alternative is 
achieved primarily as a result of the efforts of 
the client-advocate, via learning assertive coun- 
tercontrol skills. With a successful conclusion to 
the Implementation Phase, the client should be 
virtually independent of the Advocate Counselor. 
An ideal situation is one where the c)ient-advo- 
cate has achieved the pre-established goals sought, 
and if hassled again by the same or similar in- 
stitution (s), the client-advocate can replicate 
these assertive countercontrol skills. A client with 
this attitude at the conclusion of this counseling 
process is one who is more likely to generalize 
and transfer these skills and take the initiative 
in his her community toward encouraging others 
to assert for themselves, individually or collec- 
tively. 



In cases where institutional personnel will 
not respond affirmatively to the needs of the 
client-advocate, there is still the possibility of a 
compromise or the pursuit of another alternative 
from the force-choice context. Where the client 
does not want to compromise or pursue another 
alternative, the Advocate Counselor may suggest 
a referral to a lawyer or another professional. 
Such referrals are easily accepted and handled 
by attorneys because the documentation of the 
facts in the case during Advocate Counseling is 
so thorough. Institutional personnel may delay 
action only to see if the client will go to an attor- 
ney. Upon discovering that the client-advocate 
will go to an attorney, the institutional personnel 
may grant the alternative desired rather than 
deal with possible litigation. When a referral is 
made to a lawyer or another professional, the Ad- 
vocate Counselor should indicate to the client that 
as a concerned counselor he/she wishes to remain 
in contact. This understanding should be made 
clear to lawyers and other professionals. Contin- 
ued contact is maintained f jr the following rea- 
sons : 

1. The credibility of the Advocate Counselor 
rests with the servicf performed. Service in- 
cludes referral. In referring clients to in- 
competent attorneys or other professionals, 
the Advocate Counselor's credibility may be 
seriously damaged. 

2. A good Advocate Counselor will refer very 
few clients; however, when referral is neces- 
sary it is often to a professional who charges 
a fee. Continued contact may insure a reason- 
able fee rate or discontinued referral to the 
high fee-charging professional. 

3. An attorney functions under a different model 
than an Advocate Counselor. An attorney 
will want to advocate on behalf of his/her 
clients rather than develop the clients' skills for 
self-advocating. Continued contact with the 
Advocate Counselor following a referral to an 
attorney helps clients to be more knowledge- 
able about what is happening to them. 

Even if the initial effort of the client-advocate 
were unsuccessful, the experience of advocating 
for him/herself is always a positive one. If the 
Advocate Counseling process has been unsuccess- 
ful, the client-advocate has nonetheless learned 
new assertive countercontrol skills, has given 
meaning to old skills, and has compared old val- 
ues with r3w values. In addition, he/she tends to 
be less passive and more angry. Anger results 
not only because the client-advocate feels that he/ 
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she was treated unjustly by the institutional per- 
sonnel, but because the client-advocate knows that 
he she was treated unjustly based on the access 
accurate, updated information about the institu- 
tional policies and decisions. Expression of this 
type of anger is indeed therapeutic and justified. 
A person who is angry because he she knows that 
he she should have been treated differently is 
much more likely to take some significant action 
than one who is frustrated out of ignorance of 
what the institutional responsibilities are under 
the law. 



Implications 

The basis for the Advocate Counseling Model 
is pain caused or aggravated by dysfunctional in- 
stitution-individual exchanges. Failure in this 
area cannot be attributed solely to the individual. 
The goal of the Model is to help such an individual 
to acquire attitudes, competencies, knowledge and 
skills which allows him her to effectively cope 
with dysfunctional institutional behavior. The 
Model is only valid inasmuch as people are com- 
mited to keeping institutions accountable, hence 
maintaining the vitality of the social contract. 

Current job possibilities for the Advocate 
Counselor are inhibited by the top-down structure 
of institutions in which the positive reinforcers 
result in the subservience of those at lower levels 
to those at higher levels in the institutional hier- 
oTchy. A viable economic base requires the cre- 
ition of a new institution, i.e., many Advocate 
Counseling agencies and/ or institutional execu- 
tives which are willing to guarantee the integrity 
of the Advocate Counselor. 

Large scale implementation of the principles, 
ideology, and techniques embodied in the Coun- 
seling Model demand the development and implc- 
mentation of an Advocate Education Model Such 
an education model wiii involve the creation of a 
curricular approach concentrating on the develop- 
ment of affirmative countercontrol skills. This 
approach will also involve making persons aware 
that as individuals in a nation state dominated by 
an urban milieu, they are parlies to a multif aceted 
social contract to which they subscribe by pas- 
isive behavior. Through affirmative assertive 
behavior by individuals on a large scale, they can 
modify that contract in such a way as to maxi- 
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mize their own potential and minimize the control 
of those whom they place in authority over them. 

Advocate Education concerns itself more with 
the process of informing, involving, internalizing 
and implementing how all people can manifest 
their potential in such ways as to create their own 
future. Sociologists, social workers and educators 
(Adams, Berg et al, 1971, Kahn, Kamerman, and 
McGowan, 1973, Harvard Educational Review, 
1973) state openly the issues and problems of 
children's rights. The area of children's rights 
has particular importance for the structure and 
curriculum of instiutions in which children are 
educated. Such institutions and curriculum should 
be structured to emphasize the ability of children 
to advocate for themselves instead of having 
adults advocating for them. Later articles will 
detail the concept and components of Advocate 
Education and how they relate further to the 
principles of the Advocate Counseling Model. 



Research 

Parts I and II of this article are a beginning 
attempt to articulate a model. Much of this is 
based upon day-to-day practical experiences in 
working with clients with institutional conflicts, 
armed with accurate information regarding in- 
stitutions, background in personal-interpersonal 
counseling, and sheer guts. To the practitioners 
of Advocate Counseling, it works. Our data are 
based upon case studies with clients and their 
exchanges with dysf^ actional institutions in 
which the setting is more clinical and counseling- 
oriented than laboratory or field observation- 
oriented. The level of data collected emphasizes 
overt, observable behavioral incidents between 
clients and dysfunctional institutions and between 
clients and the Advocate Counselur. Inferences 
are made regarding the feelings, thoughts, and 
reinforcement contingencies of the parties con- 
cerned. The genera! theoretical structure within 
which data can be organized is based upon be- 
haviorism, social exchange and social contract 
theories. 

The adage, "Research is needed to substantiate 
the statements made," is appropriate. The blank 
circles in the flow chart (see Figure 3) represent 
areas which the authors believe may be fruitful 
for research. The intent of this section is to high- 
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light some areas of research which may verify 
the conceptual and practical matters of Advocate 
Counseling. Suggestions for research fall into 
four general categories : 1 ) the Advocate Counsel- 
ing theory, process, and outcome, 2) the institu- 
tions, 3) the clients, and 4) the counselor. Much 
investigation is needed as to what constitutes the 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the various 
kinds of changes clients undergo within each 
phase. For example, it is our contention that ac- 
cess to accurate information related to the clients' 
institutional problem and the ability to convey it 
may be tar more effective in establishing a climate 
for rapport, exploration, and change than the 
current counseling emphasis. Procedures will 
have to be developed to verify the fact that be- 
havior changes occurred: 1) in the institution's 
increased positive responsiveness, 2) in the clients' 
being able to perform certain assertive counter- 
control skills, 3) in the clients' abilities to repli- 
cate, generalize and transfer these skills into other 
arenas, and 4) in the client's professed value 
changes- Verification procedures for increased 
institutional responsiveness and for client per- 
formance of Advocate Counseling skills are pres- 
ently easy to construct and measure. Generali- 
zation, transfer, and professed value changes or 



the part of the client may present more complex 
methodological and interpretational difficulties. 
Currently, much literature is written on the na- 
ture and process of institutions by sociologists, 
social psychologists, anthropologists, economists, 
etc.; however, little is researched in the area of 
institution-client exchanges. Even less is written 
on the changes occurring within institutions as a 
result of client-advocate impact. Research may 
also expand the institutional arena to include non- 
public organizations where the underlying legal 
base is not as rigid. Client variables, counselor 
variables, and their interactions should be explor- 
ed syst3matically. The Advocate Counseling 
Model has been developed and practiced with 
people from all classes including minority, low- 
income, and working-class clients of both sexes. 
An assertion was made reg^arding the Advocate 
Counseling approach being a non-leadership, or- 
ganizer's model; the implication is that counselors 
trained with this model may transcend such diffi- 
culties with clients as differences in ethnic back- 
ground, sex, and socio-economic class. Empirical 
evidence inay clarify this issue. In addition, dif- 
ferences in role expectancies and prognostic ex- 
pectancies on the part of the client and the Ad- 
vocate Counselor have yet to be explored. 
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My Experience as an Outside Evaluator 
with the Columbia University Library School 
Community Media librarian Program 

by Olivia Frost 



As an outside evaluator, that is,, an evaluator 
who is not a member of the faculty of the insti- 
tution sponsoring the demonstration described 
in this paper, it was felt that it would be of the 
utmost importance to obtain an understanding of 
the perceptions and expectations of the partici- 
pants of the program at an early stage. This pro- 
gram, the Community Media Librarian Program 
being sponsored by the Columbia University 
Library School, had been conceived to develop a 
method for trairing librarians to serve in the 
public library branch system who would be able 
to respond to the information needs of communi- 
ties. The plan for the graduate level program 
with an M.A. degree to be awarded at the end of 
the year's training had been developed following 
a one year planning grant for 1972-73 froir. the 
Bureau of Libraries. Library School faculty, 
administrators and staff members of the public 
library system as well as community library users 
had participated in intensive planning sessions 
to accomplish this objective. As a result of the 
combined efforts of these persons, a special cur- 
riculum had been designed to carry out what 
was viewed as an unique mission of the public 
library systems. 

Without a doubt much planning had taken 
place with respect to the selection of course offer- 
ings, in the design and content of the curriculums 
of the new program components, and in the re- 
cruitment and selection of the students. The 
innovative components appeared to be soundly 
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developed, especially those elements relating to 
the determination of community information 
needs for inner city residents, and to the pro- 
vision of training in the use of media as an in- 
formation tool. The sixteen students finally se- 
lected out of the group of 100 applicants recruited 
from across the country showed evidence of being 
highly motivated for academic work in addition 
to having outstanding community understanding 
and orientation. 

Nevertheless, even with the best planned of 
programs, there inevitably may occur different 
perceptions and expectations on the part of the 
participants, different from those anticipated by 
the planners and administrators. This can be ex- 
pected to happen especially in the early stages 
when students are launching into their activities, 
and before the full sweep of the purposes and ob- 
jectives of the program can be concretely felt. 

Factors of an administrative nature can also 
affect the perception of participants who do not 
know the specific constraints with vhich admin- 
istrators may be forced to deal, such as those hav- 
ing to do with the timing of funding, or the re- 
quirements of the sponsoring institution. These 
can result in less than ideal arrangements having 
to be made in such matters as scheduling of 
classes, the timing of the introa action of sequences 
of instructional materials, and ihe provision of 
sufficient explanation and interpretation with 
regard to how each course may f it into the overall 



purpose and objectives of the program. Thus, it 
can be seen that to expect no problems in the pre- 
sentation of a new program, under the most ideal 
of conditions would be unrealistic to say the least. 

What is needed, it would seem, is some tech- 
nique to clarify the kinds of situations responsible 
for the differing perceptions on the part of ad- 
ministrators and the participants. If this can 
be accomplished by the evaluator, better com- 
munication can result which can lead to a more 
coordinated approach toward the undertaking of 
the tasks necessary for the achievement of the 
goals of the program. 

One of the problems that must be tackled in 
achieving this is that of a mechanism for such a 
process. The participants may feel at a disad- 
vantage in expressing and formulating their con- 
cerns. The lesser power position which they hold 
as compared to that of the administrators may 
interfere with the articulation of opinions which 
might be judged to be critical from a negative 
point of view and unappreciati\ e of the objec- 
tives of the program. If these views emerge in a 
disorganized fashion, there is the likelihood that 
they may be viewed as representing perceptions 
of a few individuals rather than a group reaction. 

To provide a relatively comprehensive over- 
view of the progress of the students during the 
early phase of the program, several different 
kinds of activities were engaged in. The evalua- 
tor participated in the initial orientation weekend 
with the staff, the faculty and the students. Dur- 
ing the next two months, informal conversations 
were held with individual students and observa- 
tions made of some of the proceedings of some 
classes. At the end of this period, a report was 
prepared for the director containing the following 
observations : 

With the orientation weekend held on the 
beautiful grounds of an old Westbury, Long 
Island estate, the Community Media Librarian 
program was launched with enthusiasm and 
with the promise of full and meaningful ac- 
tivity for the coming year. 

. . Under the guidance of a well trained and 
experienced consultant, an impetus and excite- 
ment was provided to the programmatic ac- 
tivities of the weekend. There were group dis- 
cussions, the formulation of objectives by in- 
dividual students meeting in interest groups, 
the planning and execution of assigned projects, 
the presentation of the projects to the staff 



and other students, and the joint participation 
of everyone in wrap-up sessions. 

. . . There was a general atmosphere of in- 
volvement in a mission of great meaning and 
of participation in a program which could ful- 
fill short range and long range aspirations 
which were the product of the dreams and 
experiences of youtbful persons dedicated to 
the improvement of their neighborhoods and 
communities. 

. . . Upon moving into the actual program, 
it was apparent that a different set of feelings 
had surfaced. The students were now attending 
classes in Butler Hall and in other buildings 
on the campus of Columbia University. They 
were taking specific courses, receiving the 
syllabus outlines, experiencing the various de- 
mands, the personalities, and the teaching 
styles of the different professors. In the midst 
of this, they sensed the high expectations the 
faculty and the program staff held of them, 
especially in view of the criteria used to select 
them. 

As far as the evaluator was concerned, the 
development did not appear to be either a sur. 
prising one or an unexpected one. The informal 
talks with the students, the observations of the 
seminar and the workshops had indicated that 
these situations might be emerging. At a sub- 
sequent meeting with the group of students, stu- 
dents were seen to be struggling with the de- 
mands of each course on a highly personal and 
individual basis. A few students had arrived at 
resolutions to their difficulties, but the sharing 
of experiences had not occurred before the group 
meeting with the evaluator. Ahnost each student 
seemed to feel that his or her concerns were 
peculiar to the individual and that he or she alone 
was responsible for solving the problem faced. 
It should be recalled that about two months had 
passed and that this was a state of mind prevail- 
ing during this early phase. However, there was 
the distinct possibility that these doubts and 
questions could have interfered with the future 
progress of the students in the program. At this 
point the evaluator asked the students to respond 
to a course evaluation inventory for each of their 
courses which was completed by all 16 students. 

The questionnaire used for this purpose follow- 
ed for the most part the format of the Course 
Evaluation Inventory of the University of Indiana 
(see Figuie 1) with some additional items in- 
cluded from the Student Instructional Rating 
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System Form of Florida State University as 
presented in the booklet, Plan., ig and Evalmting 
Library Training Programs, A luide for Library 
Leaders, Staffs and Advisory roups, Brooke E. 
Sheldon, Editor.* In drawing upon the Inventory, 
there was the intent of securing responses from 
the student regarding several specific as well as 
varied aspects of the courses they were taking. 
Each of the items had a five unit scale with a 
range describing in words the top and bottom or 
extreme cases of a particular aspect of the phe- 
nomenon, e.g., very great or quite small. 

The broad categories covered in the Inventory 
were: a student self -evaluation of his or her ac- 
tivity in the course, an evaluation of the instruc- 
tor, an evaluation of the classroom proceedings, 
an evaluation of the requirements for the course, 
an evaluation of the grading procedure, and an 
evaluation of the content of the course. Alto- 
gether there were 50 items included in these six 
categories. Each of these was responded to in 
terms of the student's individual perceptions 
flowing from his experience and expectations. 

In order to arrive at a group profile, responses 
were tallied course by course according to the 
numerical ratings on the inventory form for each 
item (1, 2, 3, 4, 5,) and an average computed 
based on the number of students in a particular 
course. Deviations from this average were then 
used to assess the degree to which the group as a 
whole expressed a response above the middle 
value (3.0 in each case), reflecting a tendency of 
a positive or negative nature. The analysis of the 
group responses has been made on the basis of 
-f or — deviation units from the average of 3.0. 
An average of 1.0 for an item would thereby be 
given a +2.0 units deviation from 3.0 and would 
be interpreted in a strongly positive manner. 
No attempt was made to add the various item 
ratings or deviation scores in a broad category. 

A word should be said with regard to the 
participation and the cooperation of the students 
in responding and completing the Inventory for 
each of their courses. The purpose of the effort 
in obtaining responses from the entire group was 
to provide information on as honest a basis as 
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possible and not to base results on individual 
reactions or impressions. However, there was 
the desire to allow for individual elaboration of 
views if the student so wished without necessarily 
identifying a particular student in such a situa- 
tion. 

Each student was given the option of using a 
code number or his own name in responding. 
They were consistently encouraged to respond 
honestly to the rating for each item. Since the 
items covered a range of aspects pertaining to 
the course, there was the opportunity for reacting 
differentially and not globally. They could react 
to particular aspects of the instructor's teaching 
style, to the way in which the material was intro- 
duced or to relevancy of the content for them. 

A summary of the variations in the group re- 
sponses to two different types of courses included 
in the program is presented below as an illustra- 
tion of how this actually worked out. The Com- 
munity Information Seminar had been developed 
as an innovative feature in the program, while 
the Foundations Course was included as a basic 
traditional course in the graduate Library degree 
program. It is interesting to note that in several 
instances, the group responses for these different 
type courses were very similar. For other items 
there were strong contrasts as might be expected 
in view of their different orientations. 

COURSE EVALUATION INVENTORY * 

University of Indiana 

Course Instructor 

Date: 

Please be frank and objective in your responses. Omit ir- 
relevant items. Thank you for your co-operation. (Circle 
number which is closest to degree of response you really 
feel). 

I. Student Self-Evaluation 

1. The quality of my work for his course was 
very great 1 2 3 4 5 quite small 

2. The amount of work I did for this course was 
excellent 1 2 3 4 5 poor 

3. My contribution to the class as a whole was 
at a maxi- 
mum level 1 2 3 4 5 at a minimum level 

4. I learned from this course 

very murh 1 2 3 4 5 very little 

5. The subject matter, methods, or skills learned will 
be 

very useful 1 2 3 4 5 useless 
0. On the back of this sheet, write your evaluation of 
your own participation and involvement in the 
work of this course. 
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II. Inst»*uctor 

7. The instructors knowledge of the subject was 
excellent 1 2 3 4 5 poor 

8. The instructor expressed his ideas clearly 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

9. (S) He avoided confusing or useless jargon 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

10. His (Her) speaking ability (enunciation, volume, 
etc.) was 

excellent 1 2 3 4 5 poor 

11. His treatment of students was 
courteous 1 2 3 4 5 discourteous 

12. The instructor was 
over 

confident 1 2 3 4 5 too unsure 

13. (S) He was aware of students' needs and 
difficulties 

always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

14. (S) He was able to alleviate students* difficulties 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

15. (S) He encouraged students to work 
independently 

always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

16. His (Her) reaction to differences of opinion was 
encourage- 
ment 1 2 3 4 5 intolerance 

17. On the back of this sheet, indicate your opinions 
about the instructor of the couri^e, 

III. Organization of classroom proceedings 

18. The instructor was well-prepared 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

19. The basic concepts were clear and logically 
developed 

always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

20. The class was 

too-teacher too-student 
dominated 1 2 3 4 5 dominated 

21. The lectures were 

stimulating 1 2 3 4 5 boring 

22. The lectures were 

informative 1 2 3 4 5 wasteful 

23. The discussions were a waste of time 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

24. The committee/lab work was a waste of time 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

25. The instructor covered the material 

too quickly 1 2 3 4 5 too slowly 

26. His coverage of material was 
too super- 
ficial 1 2 3 4 5 too technical 

27. The class was most interesting at the 
beginning 1 2 3 4 5 end 

IV. Requirements 

28. The text, with respect to course objectives, was 
relevant 1 2 3 4 5 irrelevant 

29. The text was 

too difficult 1 2 3 4 5 too elementary 

30. Reference materials were useful 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

Gl. The text was 

up-to-date 1 2 3 4 5 outdated 

32. The assignments were clear 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

33. The number of assignments was 

too great 1 2 3 4 5 too small 

34. The assignments were 

too difficult 1 2 3 4 5 too sin^ple 

35. The assignments were necessary (not busywork) 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

V. Grading 

36. There was sufficient time for preparation for 
exams /papers 

always 1 2 3 4 5 never 



37. The criteria for grading were clear in advance 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

38. The concepts emphasized on exams/ papers were 
relevant 

always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

39. The number of exams/papers was 

too great 1 2 3 4 5 too small 

40. The exams/papers were 

too long 1 2 3 4 5 too short 

41. The exams/papers were 

too difficult 1 2 3 4 5 too simple 

42. The instructor graded fairly 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

43. The instructor returned papers promptly 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

VI. Content 

44. The subject matter was intellectually stimulating 
always 1 2 3 4 5 never 

45. The subject matter was 

up-to-date 1 2 3 4 5 outdated 

46. The course should be g'lyeu to students who are 
more 

advanced 1 2 3 4 5 less advanced 

47. Considering the credit-hours, the work required 
should be 

more 1 2 3 4 5 less 

48. This course should be 

required 1 2 3 4 5 dropped 

49. I would like to take another course in this subject 
area 

definitely 1 2 3 4 5 definitely not 

50. Please write specific suggestions for improving 
the course, student participation and involve- 
ment, or instructor on this sheet. 



Student Self-evaluation 

For both the Community Irformation Seminar 
and the Foundations Course, the students rated 
the amount of work they felt they had done above 
the middle value between the extreme points of 
'very great' and 'quite small'. However, for 
neither course was the group rating with respect 
to how they saw their contribution to the class 
in the direction of a maximum level. The short 
time in the class (about three months from the 
beginning of the program) may have been a 
factoi in the moderate level of responses to these 
two items. On the other hand, there was a decided 
contrast in the direction of the group responses 
between the two to the other items in this cate- 
gory, namely, interest in learning the material, 
amount learned from the course, usefulness of 
knowledge gained, intellectual challenge of course, 
and gain in competency as a result of knowledge 
imparted. Group responses were almost i^^iformly 
positive for the Community Information Seminar, 
but intended to be neutral or in the direction of 
a negative rating for the basic Foundations 
Course. 
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The Instructor 

In the case of items relating to the instructor's 
knowledge of the subject and the style of pre- 
sentation, the ratings showed a marked contrast 
between the two courses with more of a positive 
direction for the Community Information Seminar 
instructor and a more neutral or negative direc- 
tion for the other course. 

For items having to do with the instructor's 
relationship to the students, however, there were 
only slight variations between the two courses. 
This would seem to suggest that these are expecta- 
tions of the students and perhaps not in accord- 
ance with the traditional style of college teaching. 
The items in which this tendency was reflected 
were: concern for student's covering material, 
awareness of students' needs and difficulties, 
ability to alleviate student's difficulties, encour- 
agement to students to work independently, and 
reaction to differences of opinion. 

In the group session with the evaluator prior 
to the distribution of the course evaluation in- 
ventory, the students had expressed a desire to 
have more of an opportunity to discuss informa- 
tion and materials presented in the Community 
Information Seminar. The life experiential back- 
grounds of the students may have pressed them to 
absorb the ideas and relate them to their own 
experience and field of knowledge. 



Organization 

of Classroom Proceedings 

Similarly for this category there were some 
items where the group ratings did not show much 
contrast between the two courses. Preparation of 
instructor was rated positively for both courses, 
although somewhat higher for the Community 
Information Seminar Course. Extent of teacher 
domination was rated about the same for both 
in the direction of more teacher domination rather 
than midway between teacher and student domi- 
nation. Other items included in this category 
which were rated around the neutral value for 
both courses were: clarity of basic concepts, the 
extent to which lectures were stimulating or in- 



formative, the speed in which material was cov- 
ered, the view that material was superficially 
covered. As might be expected, the Foundations 
Course was felt to be considerably less stimulating 
than the Community Information Seminar. 



Requirements 

In this category, usefulness of references, and 
up-to-dateness of text materials were viewed on 
a more positive level for the Community Informa- 
tion Seminar than for the Foundations Course. 
However, the number of assignments was rated 
about the same for both courses, more 'time 
consuming' than not. Items pertaining to criteria 
for grading, to the relevance of concepts empha- 
sized on exams or papers, to the fairness of grad- 
ing, to the number of papers required were rated 
about the same also. 



Content 

In terms of content, group responses showed 
sharp contrast between the Community Infor- 
mation Seminar and the Foundations Course. The 
subject matter was rated as more intellectually 
stimulating and more up-to-date for the Com- 
munity Information Seminar and a strong recom- 
mendation that the course be required. Students 
also expressed a strong desire that they would 
like to take another course in this subject area. 

The above comparison illustrates the value of 
this process in providing information which can 
clarify the basis for perceptions of students with 
regard to aspects of the course presentations. By 
completing this analysis and presenting the find- 
ings to the faculty and administrative staff by the 
end of the first semester, some modifications were 
able to be made for the next semester's program. 

The most significant value, however, has been 
the confidence which the students have gained 
in being able to contribute their opinions and 
perceptions to the plan for the program. This is 
especially evidenced in their functioning as a 
group at a superior level during the second 
semester. 
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Field Work In Public Library Training 
- The Only Way To Go 

A brief review of the Field Work experi- 
ences in the Case Western Reserve 
Library School Urban Library Program 



by Roger Mae Johnson 



During the planning year it was decided that 
the Field Work component would consist of fifty 
percent of the student's training throughout the 
two-year program. Faculty members from the 
School of Social Work, the School of Education, 
the School of Library Science and representatives 
from the area libraries structured the nature and 
extent of the field work. It was decided at this 
time to try to pair a social agency and a library 
together with the student acting as the liaison 
person, in the hope that some cooperative pro- 
grams could be developed between them. A work- 
shop was held for all future site supervisors at 
which timo guidelines for the field work were 
discussed. 



Agencies were selected on the basis of availa- 
bility of supervisory staff, variety and type of 
programs, age groups and location (to city trans- 
portation) . The students were paired to an agency 
and public library based on information from their 
personal files, previous interests and projected 
personal goals. 

The following is a brief description of the types 
of agency/library pairing for the first year of 
Field Work. The student was assigned to twelve 
hours at each social agency and four hours at the 
library, thus working a total of sixteen hours per 
week. 
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AGENCY 

WOODLAND JOB TRAINING CENTER 
. . . operated by the Board of Education — for 
youth out of Iraditioinal schools — program aug- 
mented by light industry. 
Chevrolet & General Electric Companies 
. . . personnel from the companies come to the 
center and teach the mechanical skills using 
realistic models of equipment. 
Library 

helped students 

actually took part in various programs 
for the experience 

Education 

classes geared toward high school 
(voluntary) test given if not remedial help 

Job Training 

(voluntary) on site training in areas of the 
two industries that go into job placements 

EAST CLEVELAND HUMAN SERVICES 

AGENCY 

... a multi-service center 

Total Human Services Delivery System 
Information Services 

individual examples : dog services 
rent control 

Case Management 

handles individual problems under contractual 

set-up 
Research & Playining 

work with Coordinator of Target Groups such 

as seniors, youth, child development, etc. 

LEE'HARVARD COMMUNITY CENTER 
Social agency serving a large geographic area, 
middle and low income black families — sever- 
al schools with very few recreational facilities. 

Program Director 
supervisor of student 

Special Programs 

tutor : after school activity 
elementary & junior high .students 

Behavior Modification Grmip 

elementary school with the supervision of a 
.school guidance counselor. 

Day Care 

crafts & stories with mothers and children 

OUTREACH DEPARTMENT 

Hospitals & Institutions 

Braille & Talking Book Services 

Services to Shut-ins 

Library materials to shut-ins, Hospitals & In- 
stitutions Department, visually and physically 
handicapped, Bookmobile Services 



LIBRARY 

Woodland Branch Library 

Comparatively new medium size branch located 
in an all black low income community. Very old 
housing and one new multi-unit housing project. 
Emphasis on children's and young adult programs. 
Student's effectiveness between agencies measured 
by volume of books loaned to augment agency 
collection. 



East Cleveland Public Library 

(Main Library) 
This was one of our suburban sites. Although its 
location is out of Cleveland's city limits, many of 
the same characteristics of this library are found 
in some of Cleveland Public Library's large 
branches. The major difference is the great in- 
flux of a large non-library user public. 



Harvard-Lee Branch Library 
Library experiences consisted of orientation into 
the procedures such as book selection, reference 
work, children's activities, community meetings, 
outreach programs, etc. All of the libraries were 
located in either transitional communities or 
neighborhoods with totally black, white or ethni- 
cally mixed groups. Those branches were usually 
patronized by children, youth and adults from 
economically poor to lower middle class families. 



Main Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Cleveland Sight Center 
Outpost — Satellite Center 
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During the first year most of the field super- 
visors' time was spent responding to crises. 
Some bites were not visited as frequently as others. 
This resulted in some feelings of neglect on the 
part of several students and agency personnel ! It 
became necessary to have regularly scheduled time 
for discussing and reporting of field experiences. 
The sharing of this information proved to have 
value for all students. Although several sites 
were similar in organization and programs, they 
all varied in their methods of giving services to 
their particular public. 

EAST 79TH STREET BRANCH PROJECT 
Summer 1973 . . . Spring 1974 

In the Spring of 1973, the Cleveland Public 
Library and Case-Western Reserve University 
Library School entered into a cooperative pro« 
gram for a unique experiment in library educa- 
tion. This venture was the culmination of an idea 
which came from the students in the Urban 
Library Program. As they expressed it, a new 
and different kind of field work was more de- 
sirable than the individualized experience in the 
preceding year. 

The mechanics were set into motion and the 
students were involved in the selection of the site 
(branch) and the person who would be the branch 
supervisor. 

Four of the twelve students were already 
scheduled in field assignments out of town be- 
cause they were from the states of Washington, 
Arizona, Tennessee and Virginia and their experi- 
ences would help broaden the contact of the whole 
student body with other systems. They w^re 
charged with thi responsibility to think about 
program ideas for the Fall and to correspond 
regularly. The remaining eight students met once 
a week as they spent the summer conducting a 
community survey and planning programs and 
activities to be implemented in September. 

Presently, the students are assigned to the 
branch where they each work 16 hours per week. 
During the internship at the branch they are 
expected to learn and to perform every task re- 
quired to run a branch library from reference to 
desk work, from publicity to programming, from 
community contacts to implementation and follow 
through. As each student has a chance to be as* 
sistant branch librarian, he or sh^ ' ..ns to do 
the mundane tasks such as reports and book pro- 



cessing and filing. Book selection meetings which 
occur bi-monthly are attended by the students and 
their input is considered as valid as that of any 
other participant 

In order to facilitate the plans and programs 
the students are divided into task forces such as 
by age grouping: children's young adult, adult, 
senior citizens; and the supportive task forces 
organized to study and to make recommendations 
for changes, such as physical environment, public 
relations and administrative, both inside the 
building and out 

To date, many exciting programs have been 
held; community contacts have been good; some 
work has started on the exterior of the branch 
with the help of an architectural consultant. The 
students have painted windows and screens and 
torn off fences and really have done manual work. 

The real impact has been felt in the neighbor- 
hood where the 60-year old branch is located ; this 
neighborhood is a mix of several racial groups. 
Black, Spanish and the older residents of middle 
European background. Very few small businesses 
are left in this transitional community. However, 
one large factory. White Motor Company, is less 
than four blocks down the street and an all-girl 
junior high school is in the neighborhood. 

Contacts with this school have led to an invita- 
tion to have the Young Adult Task Force take a 
portion of the school curricula on Wednesdays 
with a grooming course. This activity started at 
the branch upon the recommendation of a con- 
cerned councilman, a woman named Carrie Cain. 
The male principal of the school and his suppor- 
tive staff are very happy with this newly formed 
library /school alliance. 

Another outstanding contribution has been the 
involvement of the library students with the 
Spanish community. Fortunately three of our 
students speak Spanish so they were able to relate 
to this group which had been neglected. While 
most of the Spanish people do not yet patronize 
the library on a daily basis, we are looked upon 
as an institution showing concern for their par- 
ticular needs. The Spanish collection has been 
dramatically expanded and use of it has risen 
considerably. 

An indication of the good feeling that exists 
was manifested at a recent program at the East 
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79th Branch when it was discovered that approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the Spanish-Americans in 
attendance had travelled miles across town. 

These are only two of the many involvements 
of students with community groups and agencies. 
Throngs of children attend programs planned for 
them. Efforts to relate to other adult groups, 
senior citizens and young mothers are in effect. 

Plans are on the drawing board for a dental 



health program which is to involve high school 
students in a formal teaching situation. They will 
be trained and certified to conduct dental health 
classes in their own neighborhood elementary 
schools. Two area dentists, the schools and library 
staff will meet soon to plan the seven-week course. 
Perhaps the most important characteri:5tic of this 
project, in terms of the future of the Public 
Library, is the enthusiastic support of the ad- 
ministration. 
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Urban Library Training Program: Fieldwork 



by Mary Suttle 



The Inner City Library Institute program 
launched by the School of Library and Informa- 
tion kjcience was surely and in all reality an ex- 
perimental program. According to evaluative 
findings, this Institute has provided invaluable 
knowledge and deep insight into the intricacies of 
programming to fill the void that exists relative 
to the delivery of public library services to a 
particular segment of our society. 

It has been proven that the field work experi- 
ence together with support of School of Library 
and Information Science staff is of utmost im- 
portance. The experience provides the student a 
greater understanding of the community, it en- 
hances his sense of self-confidence, and allows 
him to feel out the area in which he wishes to be 
employed. Furthermore, field work experience 
will assist the student in evaluating his classroom 
education (the necessity of it), the application or 
non-application of class studies, the relevancy of 
the course work, and the opportunity to offer 
valuable input into curriculum design for further 
development of similar programs. The field work 
experience also assists the student in developing 
the techniques or tricks necessary to learn how to 
determine community needs. It is also important 
in helping a student evaluate himself and his cap- 
abilities. Is this really the area of interest for me? 
Would I be more comfortable in research in a 
more established situation? Am I willing to work 
with all segments of society, or am I going to be 
honest and request a quiet, non-problematic area 



where I will rarely be bothered with any one or 
anything. 

I personally feel that we of the Inner City 
Library Institute were working under a disad- 
vantage, to a point. This was all new, and we were 
groping, feeling our way. There was no model 
or blueprint to serve as a guide. Students were 
frustrated with the staff, agency personnel, and 
the community. It was just not like it was sup- 
posed to be. There was no one there to guide or 
instruct. 

In many instances, field placement agencies 
were so pleased to have another (free) staff mem- 
ber in their overworked, understaffed organiza- 
tion that students found themselves involved in 
all phases of the operation, working on many 
things that did not relate to library or informa- 
tion service. They found themselves not knowing 
what they were doing nor why they were in the 
agency. This in turn caused a distrust and some 
adverse feelings toward the Library Science pro- 
fession. Others found an opportunity to become 
innovative and creative in informational services 
and library skills, especially those in the public 
and parochial school settings. 

There is another important segment of the 
broad community, and that is the rural area. Since 
many of the School of Library and Information 
Science regular students are residents of these 
areas, they could well utilize the field work com- 
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ponent in the community to which they will pos- 
sibly be returning. In addition, with educators 
more aware of the hazards of urban sprawl, it is 
sensible to train students to be able to work effec- 
tively in all areas. 

Were students adequately trained to meet the 
informational needs of urban inner city residents? 
This I cannot say — the total evaluation is not 
yet complete and there cannot be an adequate as- 
sessment until students through their own library 



employment experience, have had an opportunity 
to determine for themselves whether their spe- 
cialized training has been an asset. The library 
profession has not as yet spelled out what skills 
and techiiiques are necessary. Nor has it designed 
a program that will equip students to serve the 
total community in its needs for informational 
services. We too are still studying, reaching, and 
observing other programs in hopes of soon des- 
signing the "ONE" that most definitely will in- 
clude the valuable field work component. 
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Library Personnel Requirements 
On American Indian Reservations 



by Charles Townley 



American Indians residing on reservations 
have had almost no library service. V7ith increas- 
ing frequency, the.-e people are demanding and 
receiving some form of library and information 
service. As library and information centers de- 
velop, personnel needs are becoming a critical 
fa or. Experence indicates local personnel are 
tho best personnel in terms of knowledge of the 
community, commitment to local needs, and set- 
ting priorities 

For the purposes of this paper, reservations 
may be divided into two categories: those with 
more than five thousand population, and those 
with less than five thousand population. For the 
larger reservations training at both professional 
and para-professional levels are required. For 
the smaller reservations para^professional train- 
ing is sufficient. 

Recraitment for professional training ^s and 
will remain a real problem. TY^. few Indian col- 
lege graduates available are unfamiliar with li- 
brary opportunities and are attracted by i. ore 
lucrative professions. Once recruited special 
curriculums must be provided that will facilitate 
implementation of quality programs on the reser- 
vation. This curriculum must include th^ follow- 
ing elements: (1) creating informational ma- 
terials in a format useable by the clientele; (2) 
developing and dispersing local information; (3) 
determining information needs; and (4) deter- 
mining the best means for applying traditional 
Hh t^y practice in Indian communiMes. 



Para-professional training proflrrams have ad- 
ditional needs. The first is that students be locally 
recruited and trained. It is necessary that local 
people be recruited because they can effectively 
relate to the community and participate in it. 
Also, previous use of non-local people on reser- 
vations indicates a retention time of two years at 
most. Local training must be provided because 
these people either can not or will not leave their 
communities for the time required to train them. 

Para-pro^essional training curriculums must 
be designed so that the student learns the essen- 
tials of how to determine local information needs 
and ho^v to meet them. Another key factor is that 
training will be integrated with teaching services 
that are as cost-effective as possible. Creation, 
medium, and format of informatior are critical 
in Indian communities where the native language 
is common a.id must receive some training em- 
phasis. 

This short presentation serves only to raise 
issues among library educators interested in train- 
ing personnel to serve Indian people. As each 
Indian tribe is different, so will every training 
program differ in its appr^^ach to the local need. 
The key to a successful program will be Indian 
input in planning and ope»*ating the training 
program. 
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Urban Library Services Program 
At Case Western Reserve University: 
My Education, Experiences And Attitude 

by Benjamin F. Head 



Case Western Reserve University's School of 
Library Science, like similar schools across the 
country, in order to keep up with the trends or 
to truly attempt to train people for inner-city 
library positions, undertook a federally funded 
program to fill this recently recognized need. 

This program was undertaken in September of 
1971. This academic year was the planning year. 
The planning was done by Case Western Reserve 
University's Library School faculty members, lo- 
cal professional librarians, teachers, a professor 
from the School of Applied Social Sciences and in- 
dividuals from the inner-city community social 
agencies and various other organizations. 

During the planning by this group it was de- 
cided that the best way for anyone to obtain 
expertise in working with and for inner-city per- 
sons was to work side-by-side with thejn in as 
many situations in the inner-city as posbil ie dur- 
ing training. 

It was also decided by the planners that in 
order to accomplish this the students who would 
be involved in this program would v/ork a set 
number of he rs in local community libraries and 
simultaneously in an adjacent or as near as pos- 
sible agency of the same general community. 

In Older that the student be as well informed 
as possible in as many areas of human sciences as 
possible, it ^vas planned that professors from the 



School of Applied Social Sciences, the School of 
Education and someone with a management back- 
ground would be secured for our benefit. The pro- 
fessors from these areas would make their ex- 
pertise relevant to the inner-city and to the 
library. 

The planning ended in June of 1972. 

During the summer of 1972 the students were 
recruited from across the nation through inter- 
views, special application and with the required 
interest in working with the inner-city poor in 
improving libraries' service to them. In referring 
to the inner-city poor this usually includes : poor 
Blacks, Mexican Americans, Puerto Ricans, Ap- 
palachians and individuals of Eastern European 
descent. 

The students, twelve in number, entered the 
university in September of 1972 with the idea and 
hope of truly obtaining the knowledge and skills 
so necessary Tor success in attempting to assist 
the inner-city residents in any way possible 
through the resources of the branch library. 

The students found that the stn..*ture of the 
program had been planned the year before by 
capable individuals from the university and the 
community. The format of the program was: two 
years with an urban seminar ^ach semester focus- 
ing on different areas relevant to our ultimate 
goal. There would also be extensive fieldwork. 
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which probably accounts for the two years in this 
pro-am where the regular library science degree 
usually takes only one academic year and a sum- 
mer. Next was other basic library science courses 
of the students own choosing but sometimes re- 
commended by the directors. Last was individual 
growth through a combining of all of the above 
mentioned factors. 

The first semester seminar was basically de- 
signed to introduce and acquaint the group with 
the city of Cleveland and its peculiariarities. To 
conduct this first seminar we had a professor 
from the School of Applied Social Sciences, Dr. 
George Livingston, who has been in Cleveland for 
many years and has done extensive work in the 
various communities under different auspices. He 
is also a member of the Cleveland Public Library's 
Board of Trustees. His seminar was conducted 
from a community point of view in that he went 
through neighborhood after neighborhood explain- 
ing it's background and it's status quo. We were 
required to read books that gave precise portray- 
als of inner-city life and it's problems which might 
confronx; any community librarian. 

In the meantime the students were assigned to 
various field sites for the basic purpose of satis- 
fying the old adage of seeing is believing and 
learning and knowing, going a little further than 
usual. Each student was assigned to an inner-city 
service agency and was required to associate him- 
self with the nearby community library and make 
himself (thiough natural skill and intelligence 
along with what was being taught in class) a 
liaison between these two bodies to bring about 
some possible cooperation or coordination of pro- 
grams and/or services. Many students found it 
difficult for a number of reasons. One was a lack 
of individual preparedness in bringing together 
two bodies — a service agency and a library — who 
had not for some time had any contact with each 
other. Another was the feeling of one agency that 
the other would intrude upon the other's territory 
or clientel ; and in general it was a fact that tbese 
agencies and libraries had not traditionally co- 
operated on any large basis. As time went by the 
students became more adjusted to the new situa- 
tions and things got better althou'jfh individual 
problems still existed. All these individual ex- 
periences were shared by the group through fre- 
quent discussion in the seminar. Also, because of 
the introduction to the community in the first 
seminar the students were informed about local 
politics, street clubs, community advisory boards. 



and community organizational structure. 

The first semester ended with new students and 
new directors. There were new students because 
they had been into the inner-city first hand and 
they more or less knew what was there and had 
begun to develop individual ideas and theories 
about inner-cityness — it's problems and how they 
might be dealt with. These ideas were far from 
final at this stage. There were new directors be- 
cause even though the previous years of planning 
was extensive and very well done it was impossi- 
ble to foresee everything of the future. It was 
found that the way that the program was planned 
was far f^om satisfactory to all the students. I 
think it might have worked better if the planning 
had been more general and the students were al- 
lowed to draw up their own programs to their in- 
dividual taste so as to facilitate individual growth 
and interest to the fullest extent. 

With the first semester over the students 
plunged into inters<;ssion after the Christmas 
holidays. During intersession each student was 
required to do sixteen hours of fieldwork along 
with a regular library science course and with 
whatever other courses he preferred to take. Dur- 
ing this time some students voiced desires to be 
placed in other sites to do their fiildwork because 
of various reasons. One was dissatisfaction with 
experience gained in the assigned site; another 
was that students could not see eye-to-eye with 
his field placement supervisor, or the student felt 
he could not be as effective in developing himself 
in his present site as he might in another. So, 
some shifts took place. 

During the next semester the group was to 
gain another skill that is vital to any librarian or 
to a person in almost any profession: program 
planning, institution and evaluation. 

For this duty there was recruited from the 
School of Education at Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity an innovative professor. Dr. Gene Bartoo, 
who literally loves this type of thing. As I men- 
tioned before this skill is needed in almost every 
profession and one of these is education, as we 
found out in this seminar. Although the professor 
was good in this are^ most of the information was 
naturally centered around educational settings al- 
though I do not think it makes that much differ- 
ence as long as one learns the basic technique. 

In this course each student was required to re- 
search his field site community, determine a need 
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and fill it through using the knowledge and tech- 
niques learned last semester and the information 
presently being presented. 

Each student fulfilled this requirement to vary- 
ing degrees. Some of the program? were: A com- 
munity boys club within the library setting, a pro- 
gram to instruct housewives on how to cut food 
cost through using coupons, a counseling program 
for young adults, a tutoring program for children 
that the principals of junior high schools called 
problem c^^ildren, and the building of a separate 
collection of books according to the interest of the 
patrons through gift books and books that could 
be gotten from friends and elsewhere. 

Most of the students of this group were from 
out-of-town, and they had not been home since 
spring break. Before they headed home, they had 
through correspondence, set up a place for field- 
work during the summer. This was also required. 

Even before the end of the semester many stu- 
dents had been doing some thinking and planning 
of their own. It seemed that some of the students 
were quite unhappy with their fieldwork sites. 
There were chances during the semester to change 
field sites but apparently the students did not 
think this v/as the answer to their problem. 

It was generally felt that this arrangement of 
fieldwork was not sufficient nor was it satisfactory 
for learning the type of skill they felt was needed. 
It was felt that they had no decision-making 
power, no freedom in their sites and that there 
was a lack of understanding by many of their 
field site supervisors ; there was a general feeling 
that this was just not it in terms of what was 
needed in the practicum part of the program. 

Just prior to the end ol the spring semester the 
students called a meeting to try to remedy this 
situation. They came up with the idea of all of the 
students working within one library setting and 
operating the branch themselves. It is generally 
known that the Cleveland Public Library, having 
thirty-six branches, might go along with some tree 
help in one of the branches. Well, this idea took 
root and started to grow. Everybody agreed that 
this was a good idea and it was decided that it 
would be presented to the directors, who had spent 
the last year planning every detail as far as pos- 
sible only to have it altered so drastically by the 
students. We thought that this was best for our 
training and we were told time and time again 



how flexible the entire program was so it was not 
felt that there was anything wrong in what we 
were doing although we could not know how the 
idea would be greeted. We presented our proposal 
to the directors, Mr. Al Goldwyn, Miss Roger Mar 
Johnson and Dr. Rea Rohfeld. It was well received. 
After getting over the initial surprise they thought 
it was a grand idea and wondered why they did 
not think of it during the planning. After this 
there was a limited feasibility study done. The re- 
sults were favorable and the wheels of implemen- 
tation started rolling. The necessary people from 
the Cleveland Public Library along with those 
from the Case Western Reserve University School 
of Library Science were contacted and both gave 
full approval and promised support. 

The next step was to find a suitable branch. 
We were given conducted tours of possible branch 
sites for our approval. The East 79th Street 
Branch was chosen for our experiment. The next 
step was the choosing of a skeleton support staff 
which would consist of a branch librarian, who 
would be responsible to the Cleveland Public 
Library Administration, two desk people, and a 
Children's Librarian. We though that it was best 
to have new people in these positions, someone 
who had to some degree the same ideas and goals 
that we had. The proper staff was found by us 
with the help of the Cleveland Public Library and 
they were assigned to the new branch. The two 
desk people were already on the branch staff. 

The branch and its community, which consisted 
of Blacks, Puerto Ricans, Slovenians, Whites and 
other individuals of Eastern European and Asian 
descent, proved to be a real challenge. 

With summer fieldwork ahead of the students 
who were remaining in the Cleveland area, they 
would be responsible for research in the new com- 
munity. This included meeting people, getting to 
know the :-chools (their locations and principals), 
the chvrch groups, community leaders, patrons 
who frequented the branch, the man on the street, 
\ocPA community agencies, and, in general, getting 
the feeling of being a part of the community. We 
were to do everything except literally move into 
the community. This was done successfully 
through hp;d work, much walking, numerous bus 
fares, many gallons of gas, waiting in agency 
outer offices, and meeting some indifference from 
some people in the community. 
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After the Summer we encountered a community 
relations problem. The news release by the Cleve- 
land Public Library announcing the formal en- 
trance of the students into the branch library met 
with mixed feeling from the community, who had 
over many years gotten accustomed to the branch 
librarian and staff that we were replacing. This 
brought some hostile reactions from some of the 
older patrons in the community. The community 
reaction was so strong that there had to be printed 
in the local paper an extensive clarification of the 
experimental program. Through this printing and 
personal contact with the community this problem 
was overcome. 

In order to get underway with the work of find- 
ing out the specific needs of the various facets of 
the community and finding ways of fulfilling these 
needs we divided ourselves into six task forces: 
the young adult, the children, the adult, the en- 
vironmental, public relations and administration. 
These individual groups were responsible for the 
specific determination of needs in these areas and 
planning ways of meeting them. This proved to 
be a challenge to our multi-talented, multi-racial, 
and multi-oriented group. 

The environmental task force was the first to 
get off the ground. It was decided that the branch 
library needed a little work in order to make 
more user oriented, more functional and even mo^e 
attractive. 

The students got together with the administra- 
tion, who was giving financial support, with an 
architect who had interest in this area and planned 
some recognized changes in the branch. There was 
one thing missing in this planning group and that 
w^as people from the community. After the reno- 
vation was begun there were some negative reac- 
tions from the older members of the community 
who were accustomed to the branch looking a cer- 
tain way. One of the changes made outside the 
building was the removal of a wrought iron fence 
that had been around the branch for many years; 
it was thought that this fence made the branch 
look sort of boarded up and unwelcoming. An- 
other change was painting the front window a 
bright color. Next was the washing of other win- 
dows which seemed not to have taken place for 
many years. The entire front was to be changed 
to make it more attractive. Some of the work is 
still ^o be done. 

Some work has taken place inside the branch. 
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This is slow because of the cost. Some painting 
and the moving of furniture has taken place. The 
group is still working on modifications both inside 
and out. The outside work which was done by the 
students was slowed up by the weather, and will 
be resumed when it is favorable again. 

The public relations task force started its work 
by a visit to the public relations department of the 
main building with a tour and the outlining of the 
general public relation procedures of the total 
system. Next they acquainted themselves with 
community papers, church papers and bulletins, 
local bulletin boards, drop points for posters and 
radio stations which gave time to community 
events. It was the plan that all programs and pub- 
lic announcements would be channeled through the 
public relations task force. This did not always 
happen. Some students took care of their own 
publicity with little or no assistance from this 
task force. The task force was self sufficient, it 
met when necessary and did what it thought best 
for every program or event presented. 

The young adult task force did a good job in 
determining a need with a program called "groovy 
grooming." It attracted many female participants 
and was very helpful in the area of its intentions. 
This task force also presented many other pro- 
grams that proved to be successful to varying de- 
grees depending on how success is measured. 

The children's task force had fair success in the 
relatively few programs it presented. There was 
a full-time children's librarian who took care of 
the responsibility for chidren's programming. The 
children's task force activities included school visi- 
tations, contests, kindergarten visitations, parties, 
story time rap sessions, and you-do-it activities. 

The adult task force had success with such 
programs as crime prevention lectures for the 
elderly, cooking demonstrations from the Ohio 
Gas Company, etc. All the task forces had varying 
degrees of success in their attempt to find needs 
in the community and fulfill those needs. 

Along with entering and operating this branch 
the students were still required to attend the semi- 
nars and other classes at the library school. One 
seminar included lectures and discussions on li- 
brary budgeting, management, administration and 
public relations. This really came in handy in our 
present setting. 
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During this period there were some problems 
in scheduling and interpersonal relations. Each 
person was required to work at least eight hours 
in the branch and eight hours in the community 
per week, or a combination of these plus any extra 
time desired. Some interpersonal problems arose 
when some students felt that others were not 
carrying their share of the work at the branch. 
Another problem was that some students felt that 
this type of setting was not best for him. Another 
problem was that it was felt that the task forces 
were not taking enough initiative in meeting the 
needs of the community. These difficulties were 
discussed and were either ironed out or are being 
ironed out. Most of this occurred during our many 
staff meetings in which our branch librarian, Mrs. 
Bruni Boyd, was very helpful in resolving many 
problems. 

Each student was required to spend three weeks 
as assistant librarian in order to work closely with 
the librarian to get a first hand knowledge of the 
day-to-day, week-to-week, month-to-month feel of 
reporting and other official things that an admin- 
istrator does ; and to actually do them. During this 
time the student was required to do ail the chores 
regularly assigned to the assistant librarian. 

In this setting and the one of the past year the 
students have been in many inner-city situations 
and have gained much knov/ledge of the reality 
of these areas. The operation at the branch is still 
in progress and the task forces are still at work. 
Some students more than others feel themselves 
more capable of being successful in an inner-city 
setting. Others are not sure that they want to 
pursue careers in this area because they are un- 
sure of themselves. Still others have not come to 
grips with the inner commitment so necessary for 
working with some degree of success. 

As a member of this group I have greatly bene- 
fited from this program in many ways. 

One benefit was the academic and theoretical 
basics that I learned in the traditional library 
science classes although they hardly did anything 
to broaden iny knowledge of understanding the 
inner-city. It has always been believed that 
theories are necessary for good understanding, 
mayve the things I hamed in cla^^.ses such as 
cataloging, reference, non-print materials, mater- 
ial selection, etc. might and probably will come in 
handy someday. 



Next this provided me with unlimited exper- 
ience in working in urban setting. This exper- 
ience, I think has been as extensive as possible for 
someone in training, although there are several 
ways in which it could have been done. This was 
just two of them tried at Case Western Reserve's 
School of Libraiy Science. I sometimes found my- 
self bogged down with the amount of work that 
was required of me. I found that with the meet- 
ings, class work, and fieldwork most weeks were 
pretty full. The program in general has provided 
the closest thing possible to actually being an in- 
ner-city professional librarian. 

Since I have been in this group I have had the 
opportunity to work in two inner-city libraries and 
three inner city agencies: The Woodland Job Cen- 
ter, The Legal Aid Society and a home for the 
aged. In the branch library I have worked with 
Blacks, Whites, Puerto Ricans and people who are 
of Eastern European descent who do not speak 
much English (many of the Puerto Picans speak 
none at all). I have been able to learn how to 
handle myself in many inner-city situations which 
is really saying a lot. 

The Woodland Job Center was whe/e I came 
to many of my realizations of inner -city life. This 
agency which is run by the Cleveland Board of Ed- 
ucation provides education so that high school 
drop-outs will earn a diploma. I also learned the 
hard way that inner-city school drop-outs do not 
appreciate being called "drop-outs," especially if 
they are struggling to obtain their diploma (that 
is, a chance to take the G.E.D. exam in order to 
obtain the high school diploma) . At the same time 
they may be involved in on-the-job training for 
local industry while in school, job placement with 
local companies, employment with a division of the 
Ohio employment security on the premises, train- 
ing to be a mechanic provided by the Chevrolet 
Motor Company and other needed services in this 
area. I had a chance to work side-by-side with 
many of these individuals to try to become aware 
of some of their troubles, frustrations and apathy. 
This helped me to sort of put myself in their place 
as a librarian and determine how I would feel 
about the library and how the library might be- 
come a part of my life. 

In closing I must say that I have had much 
personal growth. The academic knowledge and all 
the practical experience has started a relationship 
within me and helped me form some ideas and 
conclusions about inner-cityness 

HH 



The Problems of The Urban Library 
As Discovered In the Training of the Urban Librarian 



by Ms. Anne Walsh 



The urban library is in trouble. While it con- 
tinues to justify its existence by the traditional 
argument that the library has an educational, a 
civic, and a utilitarian purpose, it must acknow- 
ledge that despite these noble purposes, many peo- 
ple never use the library. Traditional librarians 
still liven their days with stories of the glorious 
times when children flocked to story hours. In 
hushed asides, they speak also of the "changing" 
neighborhood. Generally, innovative ideas to up- 
date the library are noticeably absent from the 
conversation. Nevertheless, the library continues 
to take pride that it exists as a free agency for all, 
even if people are unaware of its existence and 
purpose. Consequently, the library finds its build- 
ings enipty. It is time to stop looking back. Li- 
brarians must acknowledge that the library serves 
only a fraction of those it should. Perhaps once 
the problen" is admitted, solutions can begin to be 
found. 

Before the problem of reaching potential usei^ 
can be resolved, a close examination of the current 
situation is necessary. It is obvious that in this 
media oriented country, the library cannot depend 
upon the public's love of reading as its mainstay. 
They can survive only by meeting a need of the 
community. The logical need for the library to 
meet is that of information, regardless of the form 
necessary to transmit the mesi^agt. I believe that 
libraries can meet this need if they first become 
effective community agencies. This involves work- 
ing with the community at its level. First, how- 



ever, the library must be accepted as a working 
member of the community. There are three basic 
areas in which many libraries lose gn'ound in their 
attempts to be effective community agencies. 
These areas are: (1) the availabilicy of the ma- 
terials needed to meet the informational needs of 
the community, (2) the library's relationship with 
other community agencies, and (3) the image of 
the library in the community. 

The first measure of effectiveness, meeting the 
informational needs of the community, sounds ex- 
tremely basic and easy. If the library's patrons 
are readers accustomed to using the library and 
vocal about their needB, it is. But how does one 
meet the non-expressed needs of those persons who 
never use the library either because they do not 
know what it offers or because tney cannot read? 
Urban libraries have a responsibility to give spe- 
cial consideration to the latter group because they 
are unable to utilize the printed word as a source 
of information. 

There are at least three ways in which urban 
libraries sho-ild be meeting the needs of this group. 
Opening a neighborhood information center pro- 
vides a reference service not typically associated 
with libraries but valid nevertheless. In addition, 
urban libraries must provide high interest, low 
reading ability materials on such subjects as con- 
sumerism, health, and home repairs. Increased 
funds must be allocated for the purchase of non- 
print materials so that libraries can catch up with 
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the media explosion in this country. If a librarian 
is hesitant about obtaining such materials, she 
should remember that libraries exist to disperse 
intormation. If a patron cannot read the printed 
word, the librarian had better find an alternate 
medium. In the meantime, she should serve as 
interpreter when the information needed is not 
available in a form useable to the patron. 

The second area in which the urban library 
should measure its effectiveness is its relationship 
with other agencies in the community. Too often, 
the library expects to stand as the fortress of 
knowledge, oblivious to its surroundings. Because 
this has been the attitude of the library for years, 
the library is overlooked by other agencies. The 
librarian must sell the library if she ever hopes 
for interaction. She must be willing to work with 
all groups in the community regardless of their 
social acceptance. About all, she must offer con- 
crete services to the other agencies rather than 
a general statement that the library will help 
wherever it can. If the library is truly meeting a 
need in the community, there is no need to talk in 
general terms about its function. 

The third area affecting the effectiveress of 
the library is its popular image. Unfortunately, to 
many persons the library is associated first with 
children and then with fines. If the library ever 
intends to meet the needs of persons not attending 
school, changes are mandatory. The library build- 
ing is not sacred. Deposit collections and home 
visits are both ways to increase the visibility of 
the library in the community. Library hours are 
not sacred either. Each branch should be free to 
set its schedule accord ini? to community dictates. 

Examine why the library i.> associated with 
fines. If the programs are mediocre, the resources 
of the library unknown, and no conscious effort is 
made to sell the library, what is left? Perhaps 
also, fines are associated with the library because 
they interfere with some users access to the li- 
brary. When mothers will not allow their children 
to use the library because they cannot afford to 
pay fines, the system must be modified to suit the 
needs of the community. Another system of pay- 
ment for the offense should be worked out, if 
punishment is deemed necessary. At the very 
least, the librarian should be very sensitive to the 
issue of fines and act accordingly. 

Libraries can become effective community 
agencies. None of the above problems are insur- 



mountable. However, not all librarians are trained 
to work effectively outside of the walls of the 
library. To some, this concept of urban libra^'ian- 
ship is social work and far removed from the role 
of the library. Fortunately, some schools of 
library science are training urban librarians who 
will work in the community. One such school is 
Case Western Reserve University which sponsored 
an Urban Library Services Institute. 

The Training 

of The Urban Librarian 

The training of the urban librarian at Case 
Western Reserve University combines the public 
library curriculum with seminars geared toward 
the understanding of communities as well as spe- 
cial skills needed by librarians working with com- 
munities. In addition, there i? an extensive field- 
work component of at least sixteen hours each 
week. For the first year the fieldwork was divid- 
ed between a social agency and a branch library 
with the major portion of the time (twelve hours) 
spent working with the social agency. 

Reflecting upon my training, I realize that the 
students and faculty have never had a formal dis- 
cussion of what an urban librarian is. The transi- 
tion from the neophyte librarians of last year to 
the urban librarians of this year must therefore 
be a direct result of the seminar a:id fieldwork ex- 
periences. In the beginning, this lack of a formal 
role definition was disconcerting. We knew that 
we were to provide innovative lib/ary service but 
explaining how that is done to those outside of our 
program was difficult. But a mere year later we 
know what urban libraries need and feel prepared 
to meet the need. The following is a brief exami- 
nation of the training which was the catalyst for 
this change. 

To sensitize the students to community needs 
and acquaint them with community structure, a 
seminar entitled "The Individual and the Com- 
munity in Urban Poverty Areas" was conducted 
by a member of the faculty of the School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences. The content of the course 
included such topics as: community surveys, com- 
munity organization, community agencies, the 
socialization of the individual, and the psychology 
of the group. Representatives from minority 
groups in the Cleveland area discussed tne prob- 
lem.H of survival in ar. urban area. The basic in- 
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formation provided in this course has since proved 
essential for functioning in an urban situation. 

The relationship between the seminar and the 
social agencies was well-defined, but that between 
the seminar and the libraries was tenuous. Not 
only did the content of the seminar stress social 
agencies, but also the time division between the 
two field assignments favored the social agencies. 
It was unfortunate that due to the amount of ma- 
terial to be covered the other members of the in- 
terdisciplinary teaching team could not have made 
the course more relevant to library issues. 

During this time, most of the students found 
their social agency placements more challenging 
than the library placements. The social agency 
supervisors assigned responsible assignments and 
treated us as they would a graduate student in 
social work. Some of the library supervisors were 
unsure of our proper role and tended to assign 
only clerical and limited professional tasks. It 
should be noted, however, that the students new 
to libraries did need to learn basic library skills 
and required extensive direction. The concept of 
individual placements rather than one fieldwork 
site should have prevented this problem of pair- 
ing each student with an appropriate assignment, 
but it did not. 

The second semester seminar was devoted to 
proposal writing and program planning, both 
needed skills in these times of library budget cut- 
backs. The course was taught by a member of the 
faculty of the Department of Edu'-ation. It is un- 
fortunate that the course was offered only to the 
urban library class because the subject matter was 
appropriate for all librarians. If proposal writing 
and program planning, rather than cataloging, 
were required courses for public librarians, the 
librarians would be much better prepared to func- 
tion in community situations. 

Fortunately, the Urban Library Service Insti- 
tute planners saw the wisdom of modifying some 
of the traditional library school requirements in 
favor of courses emphasizing community work. 
Cataloging, for example, was condejised to eight 
sessions. The time gained by such planning was 
devoted to special lectures and field trips. Of 
particular note was a mini-course taught by a 
member of the staff of the Urban Library Service 
Institute. The course dealt with literature for 
minority children, a subject often ignored in the 
traditional children's literature course but neces- 
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sary for an urban librarian. Such courses should 
be the rule in library schools rather than the 
exception. 

As the urban seminars brought up increasingly 
difficult questions of how to provide information 
services to a community, the fieldwork seemed less 
relevant. Through class discussions we became 
familiar with the walls all of the students were 
hitting when they attempted to be anything other 
than traditional librarians. We needed hands-on 
experience to try the possible approaches to com- 
munity library service which we were all formu- 
lating. Above all, we needed the power to try 
whatever we felt was needed and the freedom to 
fail and accept responsibility for failure. At this 
point we asked t^ie faculty if it would be possible 
for the group to be assigned to one branch library 
which we would run for one year. Both the facul- 
ty and Cleveland Public Lib^'ary accepted our pro- 
posal. This decision to run a branch library marks 
the end of the passive learning of the first year. 
We had listened for long enough. 

Cleveland Public Library was completely open 
to our plan. They provided a skeleton crew con- 
sisting of a branch librarian, a children's librarian, 
clerical staff, and pages. The branch librarian and 
children's librarian serve as resource persons as do 
the Urban Services faculty. The students are re- 
sponsible for the controllable and uncontrollable 
work loads at the branch. Task forces have been 
established to develop programs for children, 
young adults, and adults. Other task forces sug- 
gest improvements in the physical environment, 
make administrative decisions, and provide effec- 
tive public relations. 

As expected, working inside of the branch is 
easier than working to increase the visibility of 
the library in the community. However, our list 
of community contacts has grown considerably 
throughout the year and social agencies no longer 
register surprise when the library calls. Help has 
come from unexpected sources including the local 
newspaper which heralded our arrival with an 
article accusing the reg lar staff of abandoning the 
library and accusing us of being test-tube experi- 
mentors. 

Each task force is responsible for planning and 
evaluating programs. The short duration of our 
stay in the branch has hampered our desires to 
program solely on the basis of community sugges- 
tion. As our efforts become known in the com- 



munity, suggestions on what should be done in- 
creased. A very successful series of programs for 
our Spanish community have been coordinated by 
an outreach worker from a local agency. 

The experience of running a branch library 
within a larger system has acquainted us with the 
red tape to be dealt with when trying to meet the 
needs of a specific community. Although we have 
not always been successful in our quests, we now 
have a realistic picture of the role and problem of 
the urban librarian. 



In conclusion, I can say only that the students 
participating in the Urban Library Service Insti- 
tute are very congnizant of the problems facing 
urban libraries and are anxious to reverse the pre- 
sent ineffectiveness of the library in urban areas. 
The process of reaching this goal has not been easy 
or well defined. The process of becoming rarely is. 
One seeks until he realizes that he has become 
what he sought to become. The process of be- 
coming an urban librarian is no different. 



My Experiences 



by Brenda Washington 



My eleven month participation in the Inner 
City Library Institute of the School of Library 
Science at the University of Wisconsin - Milwau- 
kee was truly one of the highlights of my educa- 
tional and personal achiev^-tients. I was given 
the opportunity to meet many interesting people 
from various sections of the country who were also 
participants in the Institute. These participants 
and I were given a carefully piinned and well con- 
structed program by which to gain an MA Degree 
in Library and Information Science with emphasis 
on the urban setting. 

The Institute was headed by well qualified and 
genuinely interested persons whose major objec- 
tive was to adequately prepare us for the field we 
were entering. This genuine interest made me, as 
well as the other participants Vxti tiure, feel an even 
greater personal desire to succeed academically 



and make good use of the opportunity we were 
given. 

The field work at the various libraries in the 
city was particularly helpful to me. Along with 
the information gained from books, class assign- 
ments and lectures, I also received valuable prac- 
tical experience. I was given an actual library 
situation and permitted to observe the libraria*^ 
assist her when necessary and make personal con- 
tributions for the organization of special programs 
within the library for its users. 

The need for professionally trained librarians 
is greater now than ever before ani I sincerely 
hope other such programs as the Inner City Li- 
brary Institute can be organized and made to 
function with the same rewarding results. 

Ii3 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Summary And Group Recommendations 



by Ted Samore 



("If they want to stay away, you canH make 
them." — Yogi Berra) 

Much has been said — and much will continue 
to be said — about library and information ser- 
vices to central city residents. In trying to sum- 
marize this Seminar the major difficulty one faces 
seems to be "cultural" (whatever that means). 
Two black psychiatrists, William Grier and Price 
Cobbs, have described the significance of race in 
the United States from their experience with black 
clients. Here are some of the things they say in 
describing what they call the "Black Norm": 

"We submit that it is necessary for a black 
man in America to develop a profound distrust 
of his fellow citizens and of the nation. He must 
cushion himself against cheating, slander, hu- 
miliation, and outright mistreatment by the of- 
ficial representatives of society. If he does not 
so protect himself, he will live a life of such 
pain and shock as to find life itself unbearable. 
For his own survival, then, he must develop a 
cultural paranoia in which every white man is 
a potential enemy unless proved otherwise and 
every social system is set against him unless 
he personally finds out differently. 

"Every black man in America has suffered 
such injury as to be realistically sad about the 
hurt done him. He must, however, live in spite 
of the hurt and so he learns to know his tormen- 



tor exceedingly well. He develops a sadness and 
intimacy with misery which has become a char- 
acteristic of black Americans. It is a cultural 
depression and a cultural masochism. 

"He can never quite respect laws which have 
no Inspect for him and laws designed to protect 
white men are viewed as white men's laws. To 
break another man's law may be inconvenient 
if one is caught and punished, but it can never 
have the moral consequences involved in break- 
ing one's own law. The result may be described 
as a cultural antisocialism, but it is simply an 
accurate reading of one's environment — a gift 
black people have developed to a high degree, to 
keep alive, 

"These and related traits are simply adaptive 
devices developed in response to a peculiar en- 
vironment. They are no more pathological than 
the compulsive manner in which a diver checks 
his equiment before a dive or a pilot his par- 
achute." ^ 

In addition to "Black Norms" there are "Amer- 
can Indian Norms", "Mexican-American Norms", 
"WASP Norms", etc., etc. Somehow, throughout 
the welter of norms, the WASP ones have long 
predominated; a readjustment or reordering of 
norms seems long overdue. 



1 Grier, W. H. and Cobbs, P.M. Black rage. New Yoi-k, 
Basic Books, 1968, p. 177-178. 
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Of course, all norms have components in com- 
mon, otherwise communication would be impos- 
sible. One component, common to all norms, is 
that of information — its generation, dissemina- 
tion and use. Whatever "information'* is, it is 
something that everyone seems to agree is neces- 
sary to the health and vitality of a group. For 
one thing, "information" seems to be an insepar- 
able element in learning and learning is something 
every person needs to do in order to survive. What 
one doBi^rCt know does kill or destroy, just as (un- 
fortunately) what one knows can also kill and des- 
troy. 

In any event, the Seminar raised a host of 
questions about the role of information, the need 
for information by communities long bereft of it, 
the optimum information delivery system (s), the 
kind of formal, informal training required to facil- 
itate answering community information needs and 
the real needs of the user for whom (presumably) 
one constructs an elaborate information transfer 
apparatus. 

As expected, very few of the questions were 
resolved; nonetheless, the group did agree to a set 
of recommendations which rre set forth below. 
These recommendations provide the best sum- 
marization of what went on at the Seminar. 

Recommendations 

Ethnic Minorities as Professional Librarians/Re- 
cruitment 

1. That the few Native American (Indian) li- 
brarians should be invited to institutes and 
workshops concerning the urban poor, op- 
pressed, minority groups, etc. 

2. That these Native American librarians should 
be contacted and included in the planning of 
such appropriate institutes and workshops. 

3. That library education programs preparing 

:''iOrity library professionals should have a 
p. Sessional commitment for aiding each stu- 
dent in securing employment in urban and 
other areas with large minority populations. 

4. That institutes on service to the disadvan- 
taged or urban poor should include Native 
Americans, Puerto Ricans» and Chicanos as 
well as Blacks who hav/e been actively work- 
ing in the field. 

5. That those post-masters minority students in- 
volved in library study should be given a top 
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priority in continued funding. This conference 
should go on record urging the American Li- 
brary Asociation and U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Bureau of Libraries and Learning Re- 
sources to continue supporting the Committee 
on Institutional Cooperation and other similar 
library education programs for minorities. 
6. That efforts should be made to identify quali- 
ties of successful practitioners in the field 
and use these qualities instead of or in addi- 
tion to undergraduate grades and test scores 
in selecting students for admission to library 
programs. 

Library Education 

1. That the ALA Office of Service to the Disad- 
vantaged should make recommendations re- 
garding basic library training from the ex- 
perience gained in these specialized educa- 
tional programs. 

2. That the Committee on Accrediation of ALA 
should be challenged by all library schools 
(especially those that are unaccredited) to 
look at the specializations developed at those 
schools which have changed their curricula 
based on the successes of their experimental 
programs, 

3. That the Library Education Division of ALA 
should receive recommendations from this 
group for a "guideline" printout. 

4. That a committee of faculty and students 
from this group should get together and work 
up probable course listings for various 
specializations in Library Services, e.g., 
"Services to the poor'', "Services to Blacks'' 
etc. 

5. That library schools should offer courses 
which are designed to train librarians in an- 
swering the needs of the urban poor. Ex- 
amples: course in Political Survival, Street 
Programming, Interpersonal Relations, Fun- 
damental Techniques of Communication, etc. 

6. That the curriculum at library schools should 
be modified to include psychology, sociology 
and other courses aimed at training librari- 
ans to work with people. 

7. That library school students should get better 
counseling and guidance upon entry to school 
so that they may plan their curriculum and/ 
or courses in the area of their special interest. 

8. That library school personnel should be en- 
couraged to organize continuing education pro- 
grams concerning community outreach con- 
cepts and incorporate principles therefrom in 



required course offerings for all levels of 
masters degree students. 
9. That more library school prof'^ssors should 
spend time in practical situations so that 
their students will be familiar with the real 
world as well as the theoretical world. 

10. Tbat students should be exposed to practi- 
tioners in the various fields of Special, Gov- 
ernment, School, Academic and Public Li- 
braries. 

11. That library schools should include field train- 
ing with special programs as part of the re- 
quired curriculum for the master's program 

12. That field work should be encouraged or re- 
quired for all library science majors (both un- 
dergraduate and graduate). Or, that serious 
consideration to the re-in?titution of field 
work should be given by the library schools 
in order to offer basic survival training for 
librarians via joint programs with public 
libraries. 

Library Service 

1. That the extension of public library services 
into information and referral services should 
be stressed. 

2. That this is a needed and natural extension 
of library service at this time. It is demand- 
ed by the public and needed to give visibility 
to the library among all members of the com- 
munity.^ 



RECOMMENDATIONS : 

American Indian Viewpoints ^ 

1. That alternative training programs for In- 
dian librarianship/information delivery must 



be created. The MLS plus a four-year under- 
graduate degree is no longer necessary, and 
in some cases detrimental. 

2. That educational systems operate under the 
philosophy of "Bring the Indian to the educa- 
tion.*' Now we're saying **Bring the education 
to the Indian," in respect to training pro- 
grams. 

3. That libraries and library training institu- 
tions glibly mouth the need to seek grass roots 
participation. Indians are a bypassed popula- 
tion in respect to library service, and it would 
behoove the profession to reassess its respon- 
sibilities and obligations to Indian people as 
one component of its diverse 'constituency. 

Suggested Librarianship Training Concepts for 
American Indians on Reservations and Urban Con- 
centrations 

1. Selected people from the Indian community 

A. Students between the ages of 25 and 50 
are the best educational risk. 

B. People are going to remain as permanent 
residents of that community. Indians are 
needed to relate to other Indians. 

C. Selected people have commitment to their 
community ; transient, non-Indian pro- 
fessionals can always move out — Indians 
must stay. 

2. Place people in a salaried position in a library. 
Complete GED (General Educational Develop- 
ment) with support services if needed. 
Funds can come from diverse federal sources. 

3. Personnel will begin regularly scheduled 
courses in library science for approved college 
credit. 

4. Interaction with librarians/libraries for per- 
sonal/professional growth. 

5. Continue work toward AA degree and beyond. 
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2 Alternative public or private a|?enc!e3 — either less 
qualified or more restrictive in clients served — are 
waiting in the wings to move in if we don't. 

^ Submitted by Lee Antell, National Indian Education As- 
sociation. 
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Progress In Urban Librarianship: 
Seminar On Community information Needs 
and the Designing of Library Education Programs 
To Meet These Needs. 

February 20-22, 1974 



Rationale/Justification 

In order to meet community information needs, we 
must know what kinds of information the com- 
munity needs ; this knowledge will determine what 
skills and techniques should be taught to librarians 
who will serve the community. 

Goals 

To provide information on : 

1. Techniques to determine information needs of 
urban communities. 

2. Programs for training librarians for urban 
library service. 

3. Developing model training programs. 

Behavioral Objectives 

1. Participants will become familiar with tech- 
niques for determining the informational, cul- 
tural, and educational needs of urban area resi- 
dents. 

2. Participants will receive information on past 
and current programs for training librarians 
(with minority backgrounds) for urban library 
service. 

3. Participants will examine the significance of 
interpersonal and intercultural communication 
in providing information and how it relates to 
library training and library service. 

4. Participants vail have the opportunity to help 
design a model graduate level program for 
training librarians to serve the urban com- 
munity. 



Schedule 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1974 
Attitude Adjustment Time 

THURSDAY, February 21, 1974 ; Wisconsin Room, 
Union 

Welcome : Dean Frederick Olson 
Introduction: Tom Bell 

Interpersonal/Intercultural Communication 

Douglas Ziveizig, Daniel Duran 

Determining Community Information Needs 

George Livingston, Major Owens 

Reaction Panel: Edward Taylor, Kemi Attevr 

dare, Mary Suttle 

Discussion : Ted Samore, Chairman 

Lunch, Wisconsin Room 

Community/Urban Library Service Programs 
(Outreach) 

Binnie Tate 
Discussion 

Special Interest Groups 

1. Interpersonal/Intercultural Communication 

{Daniel Duran, Douglas Ziveizig: discussion 
leaders) 

2. Determination of Community Information 
Needs 

(George Livingston, Major Owens: discus* 
sion leaders) 
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3. Community, Urban Library Service Pro- 
grams 

(Binnie Tate: discussion leader) 
Participants will switch interest groups 

Seminar staff review 

(Bene Dtirant, Chairman) 
Attendees welcome 

FRIDAY, February 22, 1974, Wisconsin Room, 
Union 

Selection and Recruitment of Students 

Marilyn Salazar 

Panels on Urban Library Training Programs 

Laurence Shernll, Chairman 
L Directors 

Patrick Sanchez, Lotsee Smith, Miriam 
Braverman, Alvin Goldwyn, Miles Martin 
IL Evaluators Field Supervisors 

Olivia Frost, Roger Mae Johnson, Mary 
SuUle 

IIL Directors of Outreach Programs 
LeeAyitell, Charles Totvnley 



IV. Alumni Students 
Lunch, Wisconsin Room 
Michael Br ophy. Speaker 
''Advocate Education Program" 

A Proposed Model Urban Library Education 
Program 

Laurence Sherrill 

Working Groups 

1. Model Community/ Urban Library Education 
Program 

(Laurence Sherrill, Lotsee Smith) 

2. Model Fieldwork Component 

(Roger Mae Johnson) 

3. Model Coursework Component 

(Miriam Braverman, Alvin Goldwyn) 

Reports from Working Groups 

TcdSamore, Chairman 

Group Summary and Review 

Dorothy Anderson 
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Goals For Indian Library and Information Service 

A Joint Policy statement of: 
National Indian Education Association 
and American Library Association 



In order to meet informational noeds of Amer- 
ican Indians and to purvey and promote the rich 
cultural heritage of American Indians, the follow- 
ing goals are presented as guidelines for programs 
of library and information service serving Ameri- 
can Indians. 

1. Goal — All library and information service must 
show sensitivity to cultural and social com- 
ponents existent in individual Indian commu- 
nities. 

All forms of library service will require the 
application of bi-lingual and bi-cultural princi- 
ples to insure success. 

2. Goal — Indian representation, through appoint- 
ment to local boards and creation of local ad- 
visory committees concerning service to and 
about American Indians, is essential for 
healthy, viable programs. 

Goals should have input from those persons 
it attempts to serve; thus insuring programs 
and materials which will truly meet informa- 
tional and other needs. 

3. Goal — Materials which meet informational and 



educational needs and which present a bi-cul- 
tural view of history and culture, must be pro- 
vided in appropriate formats, quality, and 
quantity to meet current and future needs. 

The library should produce its own mater- 
ials, if they are not available, in a language or 
format used by most of the community'. 

4. Goal — Library programs, outreach, and deliv- 
ery systems must be created which will in- 
sure rapid access to information in a manner 
compatible with the community's cultural 
milieu. 

Library programs in Indian communities 
must take into account that local community's 
cultural life style. 

5. Goal — American Indian personnel trained for 
positions of responsibility are essential to the 
success of any program. 

Recruitment and training programs must 
be devised and implemented. 

6. Goal — Continuing funding sources for library 
and information service must be developed. 

Library service, as a function of education, 
is a treaty right of American Indians. 
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An Evaluation of The UWM School of Library and 
Information Science Inner City Institute Program: 
Summary Report 



by David M. Logsdon 



Introduction 

The School of Library and information Science 
contracted with the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension, The Center for Community. Leadership 
Development, to engage in evaluative research of 
the Inner City Library Service Program. The re- 
search design that the Program's Corporate Dir- 
ectorship accepted was of a highly exploratory, 
subjective nature relative to the meaning of the 
Prograra's stated goals as well as goal attain- 
ment. The results are based on self reports gath- 
ered by questionnaires and face-to-face inter- 
views. Seventy-one percent (71'/ ) of the students 
were interviewed and two-thirds (%) of the staff 
members returned questionnaires. Staff and stu- 
dents were asked to comment on their perceptions 
of goal definitions, goal attainment, problems as- 
sociated with the program, and areas of improve- 
ment. 



Goals 

L To provide entry into the library profession 
for students from educationally and financial- 
ly deprived backgrounds. 

n. To equip the students with the skills and 
techniques commensurate to meet the infor- 
mational, cultural, and educational needs of 
inner city residents. 



in. 



IV. 



To develop programs to serve the informa- 
tional, cultural and educational needs of the 
residents of th-^ Milwaukee inner city com- 
munities. 

To devise the educational methods needed to 
prepare for the professional library speciali- 
zation in inner city services. 



Complete Report 

GOAL I: To provide entry into the library pro- 
fession for students from educationally and finan- 
cially deprived backgrounds. 

1. How many students have been provided entry 
into the Library profession? 

As of October 1, according to Institute records, 
five of the fourteen students had secured library 
related employment : one with a public school li- 
brary and four with metropolitan public libraries. 
Two have secured non-library related employ- 
ment : one as a college English teacher and another 
as a HEP counselor. Of the remaining seven stu- 
dents, two are not looking for work, three are 
reportedly pursuing further graduate work, and 
two, who are graduating in December, are looking 
for employment. Consequently, 56 percent (5/9) 
of the students actively in the job market have 
found employment in the library profession. Al- 
though they received some help from Institute 
staff, three of the students reported that "I had 
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lo do most all the looking on my own." "There 
has been very little help from the staff in aiding 
me to find employment." The search was further 
complicated by the fact that jobs were scarce and 
the Library School is not an accredited one. 

2. To what degree do the students feel that the 
program has adequately equipped them to enter 
the library profession? 

The great majority of students, 70 percent, 
feel that the program has adequately to very ade- 
quately equipped them, and these high ratings 
were due to their appreciation of the field place- 
ment. They commented that, "without it, (field 
placement), I wouldn't feel as competent as I do." 
"It was very realistic. I could just about get a 
job in any library due to the field experience." 
"It was terrific, great in helping me to adjust to 
the library field and giving me a feeling of what 
it takes to work in a library." 

Thirty percent claimed that the program did 
not adequately equip them. They commented, "the 
program does not seem to have any particular 
thrust. In fact, I really wonder where the pro- 
gram was intended to go a^d where it has gone 
and where it will end in terms of the preparation 
of librarians." 

3. Incomplete returns from the staff indicate that 
this may be a "completely relative matter.'* "Pos- 
sibly five of the twelve potential graduates are 
very adequately trained (42 percent), another five 
are so-so (42 perecent), and two are defnitely 
not adequate (16 percent)." Consequently, the 
staff feels that there are two fewer students who 
are adequately equipped than the students would 
assess. One administrator commented : "The ed- 
ucational opportunity existed for a fine educa- 
tion. Some took advantage, others compromised 
the possibilities, at least two rejected the process. 
Individual personalities and motivations were im- 
portant here." 

4. What has the program done for the students 
to gain entry ? 

Five of the ten interviewed participants spoke 
positively. They mentioned the provision of news- 
papers, library papers, employment notices on the 
Institute bulletin board, staff counseling, and 
learning from the other students who were job 
hunting. They also feel that they have been pro- 
vided with the sKills, resource people and mater- 
ials to go about seeking information relative to 
their needs. One student was sent to the Amer- 



ican Library Association convention in Las Vegas 
where she was interviewed and gathered more job 
information. The remaining five feel that the 
program "has not been too instrumental" in pro- 
viding entry, although they feel that the field work 
has aided to sharpen skills. 

"It hasn't been that effective. There have been 
some leads in terms of providing a list of places 
where we could write. The list was outdated 
and in some cases they were recruiting Spanish, 
not Blacks." 

"Very little has been done. There is not 
that much job information in the program. 
People say they have job information, but it 
never gets back to you." 

"As far as putting job prospects before you, 
actually nothing was done. You have the regu- 
lar bulletin boards available to everyone, but 
no special provision has been made as to vacan- 
cies and areas of employment." 

"People who attended the convention did get 
some interviews but people who were not able 
to attend — most of us — are just not able to 
afford to run all ever the country for those job 
interviews. I think the School should do more 
about giving people leads and perhaps recom- 
mend .ng people and sending them on inter- 
views." 

5. What further changes could he incorporated 
into the program to better provide entry? 

All responding students felt that more should 
be done to more vigorously link the students' 
training and job needs with employment possi- 
bilities. The specific recommendations could be 
summarized into four catr^rories: 

a. More job counseling and orientation on the 
skills in demand and job openings by means of a 
special staff person or a placement office. This 
was the most frequently cited suggestion. 

b. More extensive publicity on the program and 
the students' availability. 

c. Recruiting, to the UWM campus, representa- 
tives of prospective employers to interview stu- 
dents. 

d. Subsidizing student trips fo. job interviews. 
"A better orientation for students in teiTns of 
job preparation in those skills that are market- 
able in the library and informatioii fields, and 
then counsel the students in the areas needed 
by the profession and of interest to the stu- 
dents." 
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"The staff could publicize the program more 
so that people who need our type experience 
know where to find us." 

"Some of the staff should know more people in 
the job market so you could write directly and 
be assured a job." 

"More people to interview us or people to come 
down and tell us what types of people they are 
looking for." 

"If they would be willing to send people around 
to these personal interviews, this could really 
help, because we just don't have the money." 



While the students suggested that the program 
should offer more direct employment counseling 
and placement services, the staff referred to more 
indirect changes that focused on the students' 
training. 

GOAL II: To equip the students with the skills 
and techniques f^^m«nsurate to meet the infor- 
mational, cv educational needs of inner 
city residei. . 

1. In the students' opinions, what are the infor- 
mational, cultural, and educational needs of inner 
city residents? 



Relative to the first goal, to provide entry into 
the library profession, approximately 56 percent 
of the students actively in the job market have 
located library related employment. The great 
majority of students, 70 percent, feel that the pro- 
gram has adequately to very adequately equipped 
them to enter the profession. However, it appeais 
that most of this preparation v/as due to the stu- 
dents' having taken advantage of the field place- 
ment experience and to a limited degree the em- 
ployment counseling and aid of the Institute. All 
students felt that more should be done to link the 
students' job needs to employment possibilities. 

Responding staff members report that the pro- 
gram offered direct employment assistance, as 
well as field work and academic training. 

"Employment counseling, placement services, 
the opportunity for two representatives to at- 
tend the ALA convention, letters to urban li- 
braries, utilization of personal contacts, and 
visits by prospective employers." 

"They have had the opportunity to receive basic 
library skills, gain unusual insights and per- 
spectives through their field work situations 
and were given freedom for academic study in 
other areas that could contribute to professional 
distinction." 



Most of the students (60 percent), felt that the 
needs focused on survival or practical information 
and education relative to jobs, housing, and avail- 
able resources. Residents should be aware of how 
the library can aid to meet these needs. Librari- 
ans should be able to relate directly to residents in 
dealing with their needs. Comments: 

"Survival neea^ such as information on jobs, 
something about health and welfare. The li- 
brary should have a place in it that would deal 
with these needs." 

"Information on dealing with resource and 
referral agencies that provide emergency food 
or clothing." 

"They mostly need education information cen- 
tered around their daily lives, like where to find 
a job, where to go for free services, what to do 
in situations where they have legal, school or 
truancy problems. They need black culture 
books that relate to them." 

"People need to be aware of how valuable a 
library can be. The library can help everyone, 
from the housewife who needs recipes to the 
man who wants to build something." 

"Inner city residents need someone to whom 
they can relate, an urban person who knows 
what the residents need." 



Relative to suggested changes that could better 
provide entry, staff mentioned "more advanced 
planning of course content, more field supervi- 
sion, a larger, more diverse staff, accreditation 
of the Library School, closei involvement of the 
school with on-going urban library programs, and 
better screening and counselling prior to enroll- 
ment in the school." • 
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One student brought out a significant point 
about the importance of actually surveying the 
needs. "I will not answer that due to the fact that 
that's whats wrong with librarians now. They 
are trying to say what the informational and cul- 
tural needs of the inner city residents are. The 
residents themselves will have to answer that 
question." 



2. The staff also feels that the needs relate to 
the particular inner city experience. "It depends 
on the agency. For example, in a Model Cities 
Library, it would be the provision of story telling 
and special programs to promote library use. At 
another center it would be the provision of ethnic 
literature to elevate black consciousness in the 
readers." 

3. According to staff and students, what are the 
skills and techniques Library Science students re- 
quired to meet these needs? 



Responding staff members also reported "the 
ability to deal with people, understanding the way 
the people communicate, and the ability to inter- 
pret needs and to translate the needs into ma- 
terials." They added "understanding the ways 
inner city communities organize themselves and 
understanding the power structures." 

4. To what degree do staff arid students feel the 
program has equipped them with the skills and 
techniques required to meet the informational, 
cultural, and educational needs of inner city rest-- 
dents ? 



Eight of the ten students stressed the impor- 
tance of a genuine concern for people, the ability 
to identify witi> and relate to inner city residents 
in order to discover their felt needs and satisfy 
them. The remaining two students reported skills 
relating to a social .xience or behavioral science 
background, understanding the city, reading skills, 
and knowing how to work with children. 

"Library Science students need the skill of 
knowing how to relate to these people, how to 
go into these communities, talk to the people 
and find out what their needs are. One of the 
instructors has helped me to get out and talk to 
the people, using some of the resources I have." 
"The basic technique in working with inner city 
residents is for anyone to find out what the resi- 
dents themselves feel they need and not to come 
with a package plan." 

"There must be a genuine concern for working 
with people. So a librarian must show this 
interest, he must be a social worker, a public 
servant. Traditionally a librarian was a keeper 
of books, and now we see that dust collects on 
the books." 

"The students need to know the actions of the 
whole communit3% their feelings and emotions, 
how to work v/ith them and supply them with 
what they need at the right time as far as books 
are concerned, and information leaflets on vari- 
ous ?rbjects that confront them like sex, drug 
abuse. These skills come from within, from 
your own knowledge of them combined with the 
expertise learned from Library School." 

"Librarians who work in the inner city need 
to know how the city functions. They need 
skills they gained from the field work. They 
need to know ce* tain things from the book about 
what you can introduce to children." 



Sixty percent of the students rated their train- 
ing high, 20 percent mediocre, and 20 percent low. 
The majority reported "I feel very confident. I 
think that if I had the time I could set up a simi- 
lar type program;" "I think I'm preity well 
equipped. I feel I've gained quite a bit:" "It has 
helped me to know what tools are needed to help 
people get information;" "The most instrumental 
aspect of this Institute has been the experience 
gained, not necessarily the education in the curri- 
culum, not those specialized courses we did take 
in the first semester, nor those that the Institute 
staff taught. In other words, we had a professor 
who had about eight years of community life ex- 
perience, and this is what she brougl c to the pro- 
gram — an on-the-street kind of education that 
was more realistic." 

However, a substantial minority of students, 
40 percent, felt that the program reflected a tra- 
ditional approach and therefore was structurally 
limited in the degree to which it could meet inner 
city needs. 

"In coming into the program I had the impres- 
sion we would have a supposedly non-traditional 
program that was geared to the needs of inner 
city residenlj, and it was not. TJie important 
part of our program was supposed to have been 
the field placement, which was the weakest part 
of the program, and I feel it was the weakest by 
design of the people who were responsible for 
the inception and administration of the pro- 
gram." 

"I have a B.S. in social work, so the field place- 
ment wasn't anything new to me." 

"As far as the Library School actually equip- 
ping me with any of these rkills, they offer the 
traditional classes. Outside of the field place- 
ment, I haven't had any techniques or anything 
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applied to me for working with the inner city 
residents. The fact that I am an inner city 
resident has helped me more than anything 
else." 

There is very little data from staff to compare 
with the students' ratings and opinions. To the 
contrary of the students' ratings, one administra- 
tor felt that only a "few were very adequately 
equipped, most so-so or not at all. The degree of 
openness to educational techniques depends on 
personal traits such as tmotional stability, moti- 
vation to accomplish the job, true interest in other 
people, and the ability to adjust to highly diverse 
social and cultural situations." Another staff per- 
son commented, "In the beginning students did 
not work with much consistency in their field 
placement, and there was a lack of agency super- 
vision. In the second year, students were more 
closely supervised, and had one instructor that 
worked with students in defining needs. Some 
students just never really involved themselves in 
any facet of the program." 

It appears that on the one hand, most of the 
students feel adequately equipped to meet inner 
city informational and educational needs principal- 
ly due to the field work experience, while a sub- 
stantial minority does not feel equipped because 
in their opinion the program offered pothing in- 
novative. On the other hand, the few responding 
staff members report that most of the students 
are so-so to not adequately equipped due to the 
students' limitations and lack of adequate super- 
vision. Since the standards for judgement in this 
research are of a purely subjective nature, it is not 
possible to resolve these issues. As a matter of 
fact, both the program and research are so ex- 
ploratory that we are hoping to possibly better 
define program goals, procedures, and the stu- 
dents' role. The place to start this definition is 
to maintain a focus on three basic questions: 

1. What are the informational and educational 
needs of inner city residents? 

2. What are the skills inner city librarian? re- 
quire to meet these needs? 

3. What program inputs are needed to develop 
these skills? 

With these questions in mind, we shall proceed 
to examine the data. 

5. In the eyes of students and staff, what skills 
and techniques has the program developed in the 
students to meet the informational and cidtural 
needs of inner city residerits? 



Seven participants indicated having learned 
skills and techniques from different aspects of the 
program. One student remarked, "Anything I 
learned was on my own outside the program ;" and 
two students reported no skills from the field 
work or courses. 

The students who felt they definitely learned 
something cited eight different skills in a random 
fashion with no skills being cited by more than 
three participants. 

a. Three students reported: "How to locate 
resource people and materials;" "where to find 
information, how to recognize problems and 
solutions;" "awareness of research ability." 

b. Three students reported Story Telling. 

c. Two students : "How to hold kids' attention, 
planning children's activities;" *'how to develop 
media programs and use audio visuals economi- 
cally for the benefit of young people." 

d. Two students: "to start an urban library 
from scratch." 

e. One student each: "what a library is sup- 
posed to be, what it is not, and what is best 
suited for the library where you work:" "to 
relate to non-Black minorities and professional 
people;" "creativity;" "reference and catalogu- 
ing." 

According to these reports skills were acquired 
mainly through field work experience and a spec- 
ial Institute course on Story Telling. One men- 
tion was made of a traditional Library School 
course — Cataloguing and Reference. 

Staff had very little to say on this point. One 
administrator mentioned "insight :rto the nature 
of inner city needs." Another reported, "some 
skills and techniques needed for regular library 
work. I don't think these students are going to 
bring any real specialized skills." 

Seven students cited the field work experience 
as the most effective, two the Story Telling course 
and one each the following: "classroom sessions 
(special Institute courses) and the field work," 
"getting to know how to deal with people," and 
"the Fall semester 72'a Friday morning field work 
sessions." 

Two students commented that hey didn't "know 
of anything" to add to the program and the re- 
maining eight reported such a variety of aspects 
that they are listed individually: 
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"More time for the student to get to know the 
field placement school, clientele and com- 
munity." 

"More information about the city, its residents, 
and children/* 

"More resource people to give the students first 
hand experience in coping with inner city 
problems." 

"More student trips to other universities and 
their programs." 

"An undergraduate exposure to weed out those 
students not having the necessary ingredients, 
i.e., a desire to work with people, the ability to 
tolerate the library, and a library background." 

"Courses should be strictly optional ; add some 
behavioral science courses." 

"Use only community libraries for field place- 
ments." 

"Program Administrators should understand 
the needs of inner city residents and should 
commit funds to provide information in the 
inner city." 

Concerning those aspects which should be de- 
leted and were least effective, five students cited 
the "traditonal" or "academic" courses and one 
each the following five aspects : "the first semes- 
ter's Thursday group sessions;" "the Director 
bringing his problems to the Institute;" "inade- 
quate audio visual materials and field trips;" "re- 
maining at the same field placements for so long;" 
and "the excessive length of the program." 

"It was ironical that we were supposed to have 
a nontraditional kind of education and we found 
ourselves in a traditional bag. Rather than 
being concerned with the usage of vital infor- 
mation in the library, we were taught library 
and book maintenance." 

* L?ast effective were the classroom courses, 
the actual academic courses which had no rele- 
vance generally for inner city application." 

"The field placement was very good, but at 
most of the centers where people were placed in 
January, 1972 and August, 1973, they are still 
at those same placements, and it would be a 



good idea if each semester they had a chance 
to change around." 

"Least effective was the two year, two summer 
program. For us to be here two years and two 
summers looks like we flunked out after a year 
and a half." 

"For a student having had social work experi- 
ence in the field, field work could have been 
optional, maybe. A person could take courses 
continuously and have just one semester of 
field A^ork. One group could have spent time 
in the field, another in course work offering 
help to those in the field — innovative ideas com- 
ing from the course?." 

As in previous responses, students are empha- 
sizing their perceptions of the need for direct 
and efficient relevancy between the program and 
inner city needs, a relevancy in terms of student 
selection, course work, instructors, and field work 
training. 

At this point we are returning to our goal de- 
fining questions. 

1. ) What are the informational and education- 
al needs of inner city residents? — According to 
the data, the needs are for survival or practical 
information and education about jobs, housing, 
food, clothing, services, how to locate and tap re- 
sources, and librarians to whom residents can re- 
late. 

2. ) What are the skills librarians require to 
meet these needs? — Concern for people, the 
ability to relate to the people, to discover their 
needs; to develop projects to meet their needs; 
the ability to work with children; knowledge of 
the city, agencies, as well as knowing how to tap 
resources. 

3. ) What program inputs are needed to devel- 
op these skills? — A flexible and efficient com- 
bination of field work and specially designed 
course work aimed at enhancing communication 
and interpersonal skills, discovering residents' 
needs, developing educational projects, learning 
how to locate resources, and learning how to work 
with youth. Is any traditional library skills train- 
ing needed? This :s a difficult question to answer. 
According to the present status of the library 
world, the answer is "yes." Libraries represent 
a traditional bastion of institutionalized ways of 
conducting business. However, according to the 
thrust of this program, the intent is to interpret 
library services in a thoroughly innovative sense. 
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i.e. fitting the particular needs of inner city resi- 
dents. If the program's intent can be implemented 
without the students taking cataloguing and re- 
ference courses, then this appears to be the an- 
swer. On the other hand, if inner city librarians 
must be familiar with these procedures in order 
to guide residents to the practical information 
they need, then the procedures must be learned. 
But it doesn't have to be in a classroom. An ar- 
rangement could be made with the field work li- 



braries, that in exchange for the projects the stu- 
dents will develop, the agency personnel will guide 
students through traditional library procedures. 

GOAL III: To develop programs to serve the in- 
formational, cultural and educational needs of the 
residents of the Milwaukee inner city communi- 
ties. 

1. The folloiving chart describes the students' 
projects, their purposes, content, and media used. 



Project Purpose ^Name 



Content and Media Used 



# 1 a. Teaching Library Skills 

b. Black Awareness — to develop among 
black students an awareness of them- 
selves and among white students an 
awareness of Black Culture 

# 2 a. Black History Project for children 



# 3 



b. Poetry Project for Children 



Showed films and lead discussion groups 
to develop communication skills of 7th 
and 8th graders 



# 4 a. Reading Program — to increase interest 
and skills of 8-13 year old? 



b. Films on Black Awareness 

c. Library assistance to children — increas- 
ing children's ability to use library 

d. Distribution of materials to both faculty 
members and students. 



I made and ordered some materials, showed films, 
and played games. 



Ail Africa Package — African speakers, dress, 
money, carvings, stories in dance, poetry by stu- 
dents. I brought books; we had discussions with 
children about Black culture; played games. Lis- 
tened to records. 

I collected poetry books by young inner city 
children; I made a packet with tapes and had 
children write poetry. We showed films and had 
arts and crafts. 

In open dialogue students expressed feelings a- 
bout films. Discussions were taped, slides were 
made, and all made audio visual kits. Took stu- 
dents on field trips. I reviewed films and dis- 
tributed reviews throughout Center and Insti- 
tute. 

I selected books for kids to read, write synopses 
of, and displayed these on posterboard at Center 
and in Library Science Newspaper. 

Story telling, educational films and games. I 
developed a resource newsletter for teachers tel- 
ling them where to secure information. 



# 5 a. Package Cultural Project — to increase 
understanding of Spanish American 
culture 



Flannel Board Project — an introduction 
to the natural sciences 
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Cultural pamphlets and books in Spanish, maga- 
zines, films, games, a bibliography of free ma- 
terials; early childhood pamphlets for parents; 
story telling workshop. 

Films on geography, learning games, goldfish and 
books on fish; Nature's window. 
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# 6 a. CoffeehoLise Project — to learn of stu- 
dents' interests and concerns and to aid 
in solving community problems 



b. Fund raising 

# 7 SL, Small library with books that Blacks 
could identify with 

b. Film festival to commemerate Malcolm 
X's birthday 

c. Girls* Club to deal with girls' problems 



d. Research Project into availability of 
free information and services 

# 8 a. Story Telling Workshop to increase 

communication skills 

b. Reading Project 

c. Poetry Project 

# 9 a. Black Awareness Project for youth 

b. Black Cultural Fair to make students 
aware of what library has to offer 

#10 a. Developed a materials selection policy 
for Black and Chicano young people 

b. Materials Center for Black residents 

#11 a. Library skills — teaching the student how 
to operate a library 

b. Films on Black Experience 

c. Collecting books and materials 

#12 a. Bulletin Board Projects Maps, pictures 
b. Story Telling Black folk tales 



Held impromptu talks; organized students and 
infoimed residents to deal with housing reloca- 
tion ; distributed pamphlets and information 
packages. 

Helped with social functions 

How-to-do-it books on sports, etc.; books that 
clientele wanted 

Film on Malcolm X; distributed promotional leaf- 
lets on film showing to two libraries 

Taught sewing, cosmetics, hair styling; read and 
discussed books. 

Calling agencies, writing and distributing report. 



Films; children created their own slides. 

Brought books and pamphlets 
Students wrote biblical poetry 
Films, readings, posters 



— 'Maps, pictures 
— Black folk tales 



Twenty-nine projects were develc^:ed by twelve 
of the fourteen student? evaluates the research ; 
seven students had two projects, one developed ore 
project, two had four projects, and two students 
developed three projects. In terms of goals an 3 
purposes, the most frequently cited were cultur£ 1 
awareness and history projects — six Black Cul- 
ture and one Spanish American Culture. Five pro- 
jects focussed on increasing communications skills 
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— reading, story telling, and writing poetry. Four 
projects were very closely related to libraries per 
se, i.e., setting up libraries and materials centers, 
and teaching library skills. Two projects consisted 
of showing and discussing films, two were oriented 
toward community and personal problem solving, 
one project focused on research into the availa- 
bility of free services and information, one pro- 
ject aimed at developing a materials selection 



policy for Black and Chicano youth and one pro- 
ject was a collection of media, films, and games 
for children. Most of the projects were for chil- 
dren and young people, were located at inner city 
agencies and community schools, and consisted of 
a variety of activities, from showing films, play- 
ing games, arts and crafts, discussing poetry and 
books, teaching reading, poetry, sewing, on the 
one hand, to problem solving meetings and dis- 
cussions. 

2. Hoiv beneficial has field placement been to the 
studerits, the field placement ageyicy persoyinel, 
and clientele? 

a. In the eyes of 90 percent of the students, 
th^ experienced a high degree of benefit, giving 
a 4.4 rating from a 5 point scale. Their comments 
identify the benefits, as they perceived them : 

"It gave me first hand experience. I don't feel 
I would be as competent had it not been for 
the field placement." 

"I have gained some knowledge as to what 
the inner city likes, what turns them on, and 
what they want." 

"Very beneficial to mc even though I've had 
field placement before." 

"Most beneficial to me personally because 
I'm working with people here on a special Black 
Awareness program." 

The great majority of students (80 percent) 
also indicated "very beneficial" ratings for 
agency personnel and clientele. 

"They told me many times that I brought into 
the Center some new things that brought the 
Center up to par." 

"They told me that I was very helpful and 
they didn't know what they would have done 
without my introducing them to the many good 
books and films. The agency itself has func- 
tioned better because they didn't have films 
but once a week, and children were restless." 

"Very beneficial as far as supplying informa- 
tion." 

"Very beneficial because these people were 
really looking for someone and they are more 
than willing to be receptive and we really work 
well together." 



C'mceryiing the benefits to clientele: 

"Very beneficial because the 6th and 8th 
grade students had no idea of what was going 
on relative to Black people. At the end, they 
were wearing Afros and braids and coming 
around the Center more." 

"I think I'm getting over to the young people 
the importance of their self awareness and 
using suggested readings that they would not 
necessarily go to the library and pick up. How- 
ever, sometimes the children are not that in- 
terested and don't want to sit through some- 
thing that is not real entertaining." 

Two students did not feel that the placement 
was beneficial : 

"As to agencj clientele, it probably wouldn't 
have made any difference if I hadn't been 
there at all. If I wasn't there and the kids 
weren't there, there wouldn't have been any- 
body making a mess or anybody needing to 
clean it up. At my Center I didn't do anything. 
I came in, sat at a desk and looked foolish." 

"I think we had a minimum effect on the par-- 
ticular agency most of the time we were ex- 
perimenting because the program was innova- 
tive and new and so we didn't have a long 
term effect." 

b. In the eyes of the field placement agency 
staff, the field work of the students was rated 
highly beneficial to both agency personnel and 
clientele which tends to validate the students' ra- 
tings. However, the work of three students was 
rated "so-so" to "not beneficial". In spite of these 
high ratings for the great majority of students, 
very little positive was mentioned by field super- 
visors in terms of benefits to personnel. Most of 
the comments related to the limited impact. 

"I think she worked out fine in that her per- 
sonality did not clash with anyone and she was 
very sympathetic and understanding of what 
we were trying to do. She was trying to do the 
best she could with the equipment and supplies 
she was given." 

"I wouldn't say it was too beneficial for per- 
sonnel in that she didn't deal too much with 
them. She dealt with the youth mainly." 

"She was never required to sit in an staff 
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meetings or anything like that. It was kind of 
limited." 

"I found her extremely shy and almost without 
any initiative. I registered many complaints 
against her. ' 

However, as one agency supervisor remarked, 
"If the children benefit, then the staff benefits." 
And most of the agency staff interviewed com- 
mented very positively about the students' work 
with their youth clientele in teaching them how 
to take better advantage of the library, increasing 
their awareness of themselves, and in benefitting 
from the books and materials the students left. 

"That library training was a very valuable 
experience. She developed exteiisively the use 
of resource materials for Black History study." 

"She helped develop Black Awareness, very, 
very much. Kids come in for the free lunch, 
without their shirts and wanting to eat with 
their hats on. Now we can tell them 'you're 
Black and you can be proud, but you have to 
measure to certain standards'." 

"She previewed some darling movies that the 
children enjoyed very much and we have about 
125 in our program. We found those a big help. 
Instead of just dropping movies off, she would 
write a little index card about the movie and 
explain to us what the movie was about, so if 
we wanted to have a discussion afterward, we 
would be prepared. She left verv many ma- 
terials . . . some bookmarks with a written 
summary of the book on the back." 

"Very beneficial because the youth were able 
to get a different perspective on a lot of things 
that we had not had here before." 

"He led them in the kinds of discussions thev 
really needed to firet into, and to have a male's 
view on some of the things was good, since 
most of our teachers are female." 

One staff person's comments were negative 
and two others wre qualified : 

"She did bring some films that alluded to 
Black Awareness; however, maybe not enough 
and not enough follow-up on it afterwards." 

"I think the project was a good one, as far as 
it went. The children didn't try to pass the 



books on to others. It sort of stopped there. 
The children just didn't pick it up and the im- 
pact was limited." 

"She had no motivation. She toid me she was 
afraid of students. She said she didn't know 
how to approach them." 

3. Ah a result of the stndeyits' placement, what 
cha7iges, if any, occurred at the agencies relative 
to serving the informational, cultural, and educa^ 
tional needs of the inner city residents? 

. , a.. In the eyes of five students, ongoing, signi- 
ficant changes were made: a Black Studies pro- 
gram, a small library on Black Culture, greater 
use of the library, and helping to locate media 
and services, the introduction of library assign 
rants, a film program, a girls' club and a policy 
manual ident fying sources of free or inexpensive 
materials. 

Two stud nts indicated changes which they did 
not feel were very significant: "No grand and 
glorious things. I would like to think I gave them 
a positive image of the Black male and the ex- 
perience of peacefully dealing with one another;" 
"No big changes but I introduced my agency to 
other services and agencies and thereby brought 
about rapport and awareness of others' work." 

Three students indicated no changes: "the 
agency closed down;" "no on-going projects. We 
worked with immediate needs ;" "I didn't do any- 
thing at my Center." 

Comparing the students' opinions with those of 
the agency supervisors, there appear some differ- 
ences. Relative to the work of four students, the 
comparisons match, validating the reported chang- 
es : Black Awareness, a small library, developing 
the girls' club and a film program and aidihg to 
tap new services and resources. Two assessments 
of agency persons disagreed with the students and 
reported no changes. At another agency they were 
waiting for the student to complete his project. 

In addition to the above comparative reports, 
data is available from four other agency sources 
assessing the work of students who were not 
available for interviews. This data reveals nega- 
tive results relative to one placement and positive 
changes from the other three: increasing Black 
Awareness, a film program, and a library. Con- 
sequently it appears that seven of th^ eleven 
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students for whoce data is available made signifi- 
cant changes in their field work. 

4. /// the eyea of the students and staff, what as- 
pects of the field work were most effective, least 
effective for the students themselves, agency per- 
sonnel, and or agency clientele? 

The ten students interviewed all reported cer- 
tain learnings — either about workir«r with people 
or tapping resources, valuable relat. nships, and 
the creative aspects of the field work as most ef- 
fective. Three students cited unrelated course 
work, the lack of pre-placement preparation, and 
excessive time demands as the least effective as- 
pects. 

"Got an overview of some of the ideas and self 
identity of the students and a better under- 
standing of the administration and operations 
of a community school." 

"Learning how to get Information." 

"Working with the students, especially the ones 
who had some desire to learn. I did learn never 
to enforce my values on anyone else, if they 
were unwilling to listen." 

"My first experience with the children; the 
first time I had been able to work with small 
children." 

"The exposure itself was beneficial, having an 
on-the-job kind of situation. I made my place- 
ment beneficial for me, and that is one of the 
things I treasure most. I manipulated and did 
the things that I needed to know about the 
inner city in terms of helping people." 

Least effective 

"The packaged programs given me in courses 
that had no relevance in practical application 
for residents and their information needs." 

"There was very little preparation for the type 
of field placement I was put into so everything 
had to be played by ear, trial and error — mostly 
error." 

"Time scares you; it scares you to go to the 
field placement when you have a lot of other 
things scheduled too. If I had had classes all 
morning, I was tired when I got to field place- 
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ment. And sometimes I would have to rush 
to get to class and couldn't do my best." 

Relative to personnel, the most effective aspects 
were the ideas and time the students contributed, 
and the actual projects which were developed. 
The least effective aspects were again the lack 
of pre-placement preparation and a student's in- 
completed project. 

"They got some ideas from me. They had not 
been in their placement very long and they 
didn't have the expertise I was supposed to 
have and we worked together very well and 
shared ideas." 

"They got some ideas of future plans." 

"The most effective aspect was when I could 
take over some time doing some clerical work 
and other things, which released the personnel 
to develop the summer program." 

"They had specific needs and I was able to 
fulfill these needs. They wanted a person who 
could design this Black Awareness thing and 
work with their young people." 

Least Effective: 

"When I went into my field placement I didn't 
know what I was doing. I was just throv^r; 
into the situation and the first few weeks I 
got the least out of it and the personnel an-l 
clientele didn't get too much out of me. They 
couldn't figure out what I was doing there." 

"I didn't give a long enough list to the agency 
as to information of whom they can go to for 
free information as to what books and films 
are available for the children." 

For clientele, the most effective aspects related 
to the benefits from the students' projects: **Stu- 
dents became more aware of themselves and the 
things going on around them." "They enjoyed ai d 
understood the films." Other chan the lack of 
preparation for placement, the participants felt 
that some aspects of their projects met with lim- 
ited success: "The girls' club was least effective 
because they couldn't always come to the meet- 
ings because of weather, accidents, or other obli- 
gations." "At some times when the movies are 
not entertaining they become a little restless, but 
we have had a pretty good working relationship 
with the youth." 



Sketchy returns from staff indicate that the 
n ^st effective areas were some field placements 
and the specialized courses, such as story telling. 
Least effective were some theoretical courses. 

5. In the students' and staffs opinions, ivhat as- 
pects of the field work should be expanded and/or 
deleted from th''^ program? 

Students recommended greater flexibility in 
three different areas : 

1. ) in the allocation of hours, permitting more or 
less hours to complete projects, depending on what 
is needed. The student should work at the agency 
whenever he is needed. 

2. ) greater choice of courses, not just the re- 
quired courses — with fewer hours for course 
work. 

3. ) more choice in the selection of the field pi? ce- 
ment agency and more information about the 
agency. Eliminate the confusion around place- 
ment, i.e., which agency and what the student is 
supposed to do. Two students recommended more 
training on models to entertain young people. 
"Kids want recreation. They don't want to learn." 
One student recommended that the "field place- 
ment should be deleted altogether because the 
proper legwork in setting up the program was 
not done and after bringing the weaknesses to the 
attention of the directors and persons in charge, 
they did not attempt to remedy the situation. If 
it is going to be handled in this manner, it should 
be deleted.'' 

Staff recommended adding "more specialized 
workshops," "better recruitment procedure," and 
a"re-thinking of field work procedures." 

6. In the eyes of the students and agency person- 
nel, hoiv successful were their relationships with 
agency personnel and clie7itele? 

Successful relationships are considered essen- 
tial aspects of the field work, according to the 
program proposal. "The structure of the program 
incorporates a high level of community inv<i]ve- 
ment. It is only within the context of the effi- 
ciency of the services provided to the community 
by the participants and the successful relation- 
ships between the participants, the community 
workers and the clientele that the training pro- 
gram can be evaluated." 

On the average, students indicated ratings 
of very successful relationships for both groups, 
with six students describing them as quite good, 
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very smooth all around and four students citing 
problems. Relative to personnel : 

"It wasn't completely successful. Was a trial 
and error thing." 

"When I first got there it was not exactly suc- 
cessful. When J left it was good." 

"The biggest problem in the whole field work 
was the lack of a sense of direction from the 
University administration and a lack of com- 
munication with the agency personnel in terms 
of what their needs were. By lack of direction 
I mean that there was no structured program 
in terms of what I was expected to do when I 
went to the agency, no type of orientation. It 
doesn't seem that anyone even tried to bridge 
the gap between what the University wanted 
to be done, what I needed, what the agency 
needed, and what the community needed. It 
was just left hanging." 

Relative to agency clientele : 

"There were days when everything went right 
and other days when nothing went right and 
I was ready to toss in the sponge. There were 
days when the clientele would just try you and 
they would get to me." 

"It was so-so. They are only pre-schoolers, and 
I didn't show up every day. I got along very 
well after I got to know them." 

"I didn't tiiink the clientele was very responsive 
to me or related to me in a very effective way. 
I'm not of their culture, plus I'm not a teacher. 
It is kind of hard to figure out what you are 
going to do as a te*acher in Head Start." 

"With the students T would rate a little better 
than so-so because some of the little boys that 
came only wanted to destroy things and I just 
put them out." 

7. In their attempts to develop positive relatiotir 
ships with clientele and personnel, tvhat diff icul- 
ties arose in the eyes of the students? 

Four students air.^lified on some problems they 
encountered with per^.onnel : intense rejection for 
not being Chicano, lack of trust between the agen- 
cy and University administration, and two cases 
of possibly less personal significance to the stu- 
dents: perceived lack of parental concern for the 
youth and the community school, and the agency's 
crisis of direction. Relative to the clientele, two 
students experienced difficulties in dealing with 
the children's learning situation. One student 
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reported smooth rapport with personnel and clien- 
tele, but colleagues at the Institute refused to 
cooperate. 

Personnel : 

"I was rejected for not being a Spanish speak- 
ing person, and I had a lot of trouble with the 
agency and the Chicanos in general in Mil- 
waukee. It became a real burden, a sort of 
frightening experience . . . you are standing 
out there by yourself. What was thought was 
that I was taking things from the people and 
not giving, and this is what was told to me. 
The agency people said that they knew v/hat 
was going on and if anyone came to them and 
asked what I had to offer, they would say I had 
a lot to offer and they would back me " 

"The biggest problem seemed to have been a 
lack of trust in terms of the community agency 
and the University personiiel or administration. 
Agency people did not understand and the Uni 
versity did not try to explain what the point 
of the participants being in the field placement 
was supposed to In fact, I think it was set 
ap to fail." 

"I didn't think that the uarents who were help- 
ing me had a motherly concern for the students 
and the betterment of the school." 



Colleagues: 

"There were times when I v/anted my colleagues 
to help me with something; and they were apa- 
thetic. They wanted me to help them, but when I 
needed help, well, forget it. I never did feel 
totally involved with my colleagues. There 
were a lot of materials that I needed and never 
got. You had to go through so much red tape 
that a lot of times you just never got it." 

To overcome these difficulties, two students re- 
commended keeping "the situation on a one-to-one 
basis" relative to personnel and discipline prob- 
lems with the youth. "You have to work with the 
individual person ; take him aside and talk to him." 
Four students felt that some mechanism should be 
introduced into the program to provide pre-place- 
ment orientation and on-going coordination about 
the agency target population, the work to be done, 
end ways of dealing with problems. There should 
be meetings, interviews, and in general more com- 
munication between participants, agency person- 
nel, clientele, and Library Institute staff to devel- 
op more empathetic, skillful planning of the field 
work experience. 

"If someone is going to be placed outside their 
culture group, then they ought to be given in- 
formation about that culture, and they should 
have meetings with the personnel." 



"No one at the agency knew where they were 
going due to threatened loss of funds and no 
director. There were no difficulties in my re- 
lationships with the personnel, only the same 
difficulty the personnel themselves were ex- 
periencing." 

Clientele: 

"When I first got there I had never worked 
with younger kids. I didn't know what to say 
to them. They seemed to be just bubbling with 
energy and I just didn't know how to deal with 
them." 

"The basic problems were disciplinary. It is 
hard for us to understand that kids have a 
short attention span. Some fifteen minute films 
I would get, by the time they would be half 
over, everybody was interested in something 
else. At first I was trying educational materi- 
als but later changed to cartoons, something 
that was fuany and films dealing with Black 
experience." 



"An initial interview with the agency you are 
considering would be most instrumental in 
ironing out some of the problems thereby not 
allowing personality clashes to interfere with 
getting anything positive done." 

"In preparing a weekly schedule of what is 
going to be done, dor't forget to let the stu- 
dents (clientele) have a part and everybody 
work together." 

"Get people into the administration of the pro- 
gram, i.e.. Director, teachers, supervisors, who 
understand human nature better and are able 
to deal with relationships." 

One student felt that the agency needed "a 
more flexible type scheduling within the school 
so that the parents could come at any time to see 
what was going on." 

Relative to the difficulties with uncooperative 
colleagues, ''at times I just felt there is no hope. 
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Tm not going to let that hold me back. I'll just 
leave it like it is." 

Agency supervisors also indicated that the 
great majority of students maintained "very suc- 
cessful" relationships with agency personnel and 
clientele, with only one report of difficulties. 

"Very successful in that the personnel seems 
to really dig her." 

"She won all the staff over. She got along really 
well with everybody." 

"Very successful with personnel, because we 
never had any personality clashes and we 
worked together just as a family and she wasn't 
afraid to work." 

"She got along fantastically with everyone. 
Everyone was very impressed. They thought 
she was a dynamic personality and helpful." 

"She v.as shy. Teachers would come up to her 
and say "Hi", and she wouldn't respond." 

"The clientele were very receptive to her." 

"I think she handled the children quite well." 

"They just related well to each other." 

"She had little rapport with the students." 

Agency staff persons offered the following re- 
commendations to make relationships even smooth- 
er and generally to improve the effectiveness of 
the field placement : 

1. Clearer goals and expectations regarding 
the students' work. More coordination between 
the students, the University, and the agency. 

2. The Institute and the students should be 
more familiar with the agency, its mission and 
programs. There should be more supervision of 
students by the Institute. 

3. Students should be able to put in more time 
and finish the projects they initiate. 

4. Students should associate more with the 
entire faculty and be able to work on their own, 
i.e., self directed. 

5. Students should not limit their efforts to 
projects only but could be of greater service if 
they aided with more of the routine tasks of the 
agency. 

6. The Institute should clearly designate which 
students are officially placed with which agencies 



so that the agency can develop the greatest use of 
their services. 

Field placement emerges as the most effective 
aspect of the program, resulting in some highly 
beneficial learnings for the students themselves — 
learnings about themselves, inner city residents, 
skills in securing information, dealing with young 
people, and developing innovative informational 
projects. Agency personnel and clientele also ben- 
efited from the innovative ideas the students in- 
troduced and projects developed — all of which 
could have been greately enhanced with more pre- 
placement orientation and clearer definition of 
students, and agency staff, and Institute respon- 
sibilities. 

GOAL IV: To devise the educational methods 
needed to prepare for the professional library 
specialization of inner city services. 

1. Looking at the entire School of Library and 
Information Science program, to what degree do 
students and staff feel it represents a satisfactory 
model or format for the preparation of low income 
Black students for library service in the inner 
city ? 

Students indicated an average rating of a little 
better than "so-so" — 3.7 on a 5 point satisfaction 
scale. (1 = not satisfactory, 3 = so-so. and 5 = 
very satisfactory.. Five students indicated high 
ratings of satisfaction, 3 "so-so", and one "not 
satisfactory". 

On the positive side, students cited most fre- 
quently the field work as the source of the pro- 
gram's strengths. 

"You really get a chance to see realistically 
what a librarian should be, compared with the 
regular library science program. You had 
plenty of time for research and they did teach 
you how to locate resources." 

"The program helps Black people because it 
gives them more urban experience. It teaches 
you how to relate to nonblacks, the professional 
world, and how to respond to people when you 
go to look for a job. I feel that the program has 
given me enough experience to prepare me to 
go into an urban setting and start a library 
from scratch. We have learned to start media 
type programs, use audio visuals, and design 
workshops without incurring economic ex- 
penses." 
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The fact that the program financially enabled 
students to secure a graduate degree was cited 
by three students as the greatest strength. Two 
students each praised the teachers whom they felt 
were involved and dedicated and the specially de- 
signed courses for participants. 

"It has just been fantastic, the whole thing. 
Had it not been for the program I would deti- 
nitely not be in graduate school right now." 

"The strongest thing about the program is that 
it enabled some students to work toward an 
advanced degree by providing financial help." 
"I think the program has teachers who are 
really involved and dedicated to making stu- 
dents more aware of what is going on in the 
library." 

"If we were to say that the program had 
strengths, it would rest with the few structured 
courses that were designed specifically for the 
participants." 

One participant felt that the "strongest points 
have a lot to do with the students themselves, 
what they try to make out of the program with 
their initiative. We dealt a lot with making the 
program as effective as we could." 

Relative to students' perceptions of weaknesses 
in the program, the most frequently cited ones 
centered on (1) the perception that the program 
had not followed through with the original intent. 
"The program was typical library procedures." 
. . . "supposedly ours was an inner city specialty 
but we were required to meet traditional degree 
requirements:" (2) weaknesses surrounding the 
staff: "a block and hindrance to our acceptance 
in the community was having a person from the 
majority race as Director of a minority institute. 
It was a stumbling block to the things we could 
have done;" "The Director has not gotten out to 
the students ;" "The staff has not effectively dealt 
with the agency people to explain the program 
and the work we are supposed to be doing:" (3) 
lack of cooperatimi and togetherness among par- 
ticipants: "more overall togetherness with the In- 
stitute participants;" "At the beginning of the 
program we had weekly sessions on sensitivity and 
I liked it. I feel that the Director would have liked 
to have seen it continued because it was stressed 
that here we are a group of people who are going 
to work together for two years, we have to get 



everything out on the table in order to know what 
to expect from ourselves and others." 

Other liabilities that were cited individually 
were: "Inadequate pre-counseling about inner city 
interests before we begin, because not all of us 
are from the inner city." "Problems came up at 
the start that shoula have been ironed out, like the 
Institute participants taking courses among our- 
selves with the same instructors for quite some 
time, instead of being incorporated into the Li- 
brary School with different instructors." *Tm 
wondering if low income Blacks are able to fit 
into the traditional library simply because they 
have gone through this program. The Institute 
has to understand that the libraries are still tradi- 
tional. Fm not sure this program has done all 
that much if you are a minority person." "Too 
much red tape to get materials and no depen^lable 
means of transportation to get materials to your 
Center." 

The above problem statements themselves im- 
ply solutions, such as accomodating program pro- 
cedures with original goals, more communication 
and cooperation among participants and between 
staff and agency personnel, more pre-program 
counseling or community needs and interests, and 
more relevant courses that fit the unconventional 
nature of the program. Other recommendations 
were offered by the students : "more wograms of 
this nature," "Fm very sorry that the program 
will not be continued for others to have the same 
opportunity I am having. For me it is certainly 
one of the most fascinating events of my life;" 
"As Director, I would recommend a person who 
has inner city experience and not a middle class 
person;" "The problems would have been elimi- 
nated somewhat if there would have been a Black 
Director;" "If another program like this begins, 
there should be research like this to allow input 
from the students as to what they think the pro- 
gram should be and what they would like to do in 
the beginning;" "Better communication and more 
exposure to other cities' information centers; go- 
ing to other cities where they have community 
libraries." 

The few staff members who responded noted 
the program as an unsatisfactory modpl. "Story 
telling and Media skills courses" were cited as the 
positive aspects of the program. However, "most 
of the courses are tradition-bound and oriented to 
the needs of the middle class white students to 
serve the middle class white client. It was hoped 
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that the Institute would effect innovations in the 
regular School of Library and Information Science 
curriculum and attitudes. I fear the actual effect 
was minimal for a number of reasons.** 

Staff felt that they definitely benefited from 
the program. They learned "insights into the na- 
ture of library education, of social and cultural 
relationships, about the nature of community and 
communications that I would have achieved in no 
other way. I believe I am much better educated 
in inner city library service education than I wa:« 
two years ago. I can properly plan and perhaps 
fully execute an educational program in the fu- 
ture and do a much better job." "I have learned 
to better deal with frustrations." "I have learned 
a great deal about myself, my abilities and limi- 
tations, and a great deal about the need of inner 
city residents and the role that libraries can play 
in meeting them. 



Report Summary 

Relative to the first goal, i.e., providing entry 
into the library profession for students from 
educationally and financially deprived back- 
grounds, approximately 56 percent of the students 
actively in the job market have located library 
related employment. The great majority of stu- 
dents, 70 percent, feel that the program has ade- 
quately to very adequately equipped them to enter 
the profession. However, the staff assesses that 
about 50 percent of the students are adequately 
trained. Most of the students feel that more 
should have been done to link the students' em- 
ployment needs to job possibilities, such as coun- 
seling, interview, and increased promotional ac- 
tivity. 

In attempting to evaluate the second goal, to 
equip the students with the skills and techniques 
commensurate to meet the informational, cultural, 
and educational needs of inner city residents, re- 
search first attempted to better define the goal. 

1. What are the informational and educational 
needs of inner city residents? According to the 
students and staff, the needs are for survival or 
practical information and education regarding 
jobs, housing, food, clothing, services, the ways 
and whereabouts to locate and tap resources, and 
librarians to whom residents can relate. 



2. What are the skills librarians require to 
meet these needs? Concern for people, the ability 
to relate to inner city residents, the ability to dis- 
cover their needs and develop projects to meet 
thost needs, the ability to work with children, 
knowl ^dge of the city and service agencies, as well 
as knowing how to tap resources. 

Sixty percent of the students rated their train- 
ing high, 20 percent mediocre, and 20 percent low 
in terms of being equipped with the above cited 
skills. The most effective aspects of the program 
were the field assignments and the specially de- 
signed Institute courses, such as Story Telling. 
The "traditional" or "academic" courses were most 
often cited as the least effective. In fact, the 40 
percent of the students who rated their training 
"low" and "mediocre" felt that the program re- 
flected a conventional approach to library educa- 
tion and therefore was structurally limited in the 
degree to which it could meet inner city r.eeds. 

Sketchy returns from the staff indicate that in 
their opinions fewer students were adequately 
equipped — mainly due to the students' reluc- 
tance to apply themselves to the program. Un- 
fortunately, since we are without the benefit of 
hard standards for measuring the degree to which 
students were adequately equipped, research is 
unable to resolve this issue. Possibly in the future 
as the students begin to make use of their train- 
ing in their library related jobs and as the staff 
learns more about the practical and theoretical 
education needs for inner city library service, a 
more objective and valid assessment can be made. 
The most we cai. say at this time is that between 
50 and 60 percent of the students were adequately 
equipped. 

Relative to the third gocl of developing pro- 
grams to serve the informational, cultural, and 
educational needs of inner tity residents, we have 
listed the 29 projects which students and agency 
staff cited in their interviews. The most frequent- 
ly cited programs were cultural awareness and his- 
tory projects, communications skills projects, and 
training in library skills projects. Most of the 
programs were designed for children and young 
people, were located in inner city agencies aiii 
community schools and consisted of films, poetry, 
reading, story telling, and bulletin board displays. 
Again, the degree to which all of these efforts met 
the expectations set forth in the program proposal 
is not measurable since no standaids are available. 
However, we have established that the great ma- 
jority of agency personnel was satisfied with the 
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students work and rated it "very beneficial," es- 
pecially for agency clientele. The students' im- 
pact vis-a-vis agency personnel was apparently 
beneficial, though limited, due to the fact that the 
students devoted most of their efforts to the 
clientele. The students aided the youth clientele 
to take better advantage of the library, to learn 
more about themselves and their culture, and in 
general to expose them to many varied educational 
experiences. The work of three students was ap- 
parently not beneficial to the agencies. Ninety 
percent of the students interviewed rated the field 
placement as "very beneficial" for them personal- 
ly. They feel that they gained a very valuable 
first hand experience in learning what inner city 
residents need, what th^y respond to, and what 
the students can do tu satisfy those needs. 

Concerning any long-stanH^ng changes the stu- 
dents might have introduced at the agencies, re- 
search has validated that approximately 58 per- 
cent (seven) students implemented projects or 
procedures that are persisting after the students 
have left: two Black awareness projects, two 
films projects, two small libraries, expanding the 
usefulness of an existing girls' club, and aiding the 
agency to tap new services and resources. Stu- 
der'^s recommended greater flexibility in three 
different areas of field placement: in the alloca- 
tion of hours, permitting more or less hours to 
cumplete projects depending on what is needed; 
greater choice of courses, not just the required 
courses, with fewer hours for course work; and 
more choice in the^election of the field placement 
agency as well as more information about the 
agency. Most of the students and agency staff 
strongly suggested more pre-placement orientation 
concerning the agency's purpose, programs, clien- 
tele, and expectations about the students' work. 

In the eyes of the stu^^ents and agency staff 
supervisors, the great majority of students main- 
tained ""ery successful" relationships with staff 
and personnel. As a matter of fact, students were 
more critical of their ability to get along at i e 
agency than were the agency staff and personnel, 
only one of whom reported any difficulties with a 
student. Four participants cited problems with 
agency personnel, two with clientele: intense re- 
jection for not being Chicano, lack of trust be- 
tween the agency and University administration, 
lack of cooperation and support from the school 
childrens' parents, and the agency's crisis of direc- 
tion. Relative to the clientele, two students ex- 
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perienced difficulties in dealing with children. To 
improve relationships students felt that some me- 
chanism should be created to provide pre-place- 
ment orientation and ongoing coordination between 
the University, the students, and the agencies. 
To these recommendations, agency staff added 
more supervision of the students' work by the In- 
stitute, students should be able to put in more time 
and complete the projects they initiate, and they 
should associate more with the entire faculty and 
staff at the agency. 

Concerning the fifth goal, to devise the educa- 
tional methods needed to prepare for the profes- 
ipnal library specialization of inner city services, 
it appears that only a minority of students and 
staff are satisfied with the program as a model. 
On the positive side, students cited the fieid work 
and the fact that students were financially en- 
abled to secure a graduate degree as the program's 
strengths. On the negative side, they perceived 
that the program had not followed through with 
the original intent of providing innovative learn- 
ing experiences, that there were weaknesses sur- 
rounding the staff and its dealing with agency 
personnel, and that there was a lack of cooperation 
and togetherness among participants. In terms of 
recommendations, students suggested a truly in- 
novative program based entirely on inner city 
needs and divorced from academic requirements, 
jTOie communication and cooperation among par- 
ticipants and between staff and agency personnel, 
more pre-program counseling on inner city needs 
and interest, more relevant courses that fit the 
unconventiOiial nattire of the program, as Director 
a person with inner city experience, and pre-pro- 
gram research to determine what the students ex- 
pect and would like to do. 

Staff recommended "more highly speciali/.i,d 
workshops", "better student recruitment proce- 
dures," and a more structured and organized field 
work experience. 

Most of the responding staff members felt that 
they benefited highly from the program in learn- 
ing more about library education, the community, 
about themselves, and inner city residents. 

In spite of the fact that most of the partici- 
pants are not satisfied with the Institute program 
as a model for training for inner city library ser- 
vice, the research has presented data to indicate 
substantial progress in the direction of the first 
three goals. Most of the students have located 



library related employment — although under 
their own initiative ; they feel adequately equipped 
to serve the needs of inner city residents, with the 
reservation that staff suggests 50 percent are not 
adequately equipped ; and the students developed 
projects which supposedly served the educational 
and informational needs of inner city residents. 
As an experimental demonstration program, many 
difficulties arose in meeting the students' and 
staff's expectations concerning academic course 
work, in supervising and coordinating the field 



work experience, and generally, in determining 
exactly how the program should be implemented 
so as to adequately equip the students. Notwith- 
standing all of these difficulties, the program was 
apparently beneficial to a majority of staff, stu- 
dents, and agency participants. In the research- 
er's opinion, the program offers a rare and inval- 
uable learning setting — practical, in-the-field 
experience, and relevant course work, both of 
which should be the basis for program expanc'on. 
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